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1 Washington’: Birthday, Feb. Se les 
FOR lines bicthde’’ Fee 22 «= This Big Flag 


Nothing more supronstete for exercises on these days than 


s flag or these pictures. 


to any teacher 





We have furnished -more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 





S43 HAS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 
Have you a flag for your room? 
No school is really a School without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 
as Here is the way:— 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room or school. 
All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. Then, explain that 
you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to sell at 
' ; only ro cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. Everyone 
will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. Ina few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day 
they bring you the money. 
Chat is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 
You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
So don’t delay a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 

. I'he same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not 
painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the 
kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retail 
from $4 to $s. 

Fill out the coupon and send it now. "You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


We have thousands of letters like these. Read them. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The Received the picture of Washington in good order in Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people due time. The scholars took great delight in selling cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag I 
they a get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine the buttons and had most of them sold by the second have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so little 
pe cg Lys hme. g to —_ to go without a flag morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. | work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
we gobo On Hoenn d yng plan. My pupils and I F.ioyp D. Looker, Sedalta, O. flag to any st hool or residence desiring an excellent, 

) ? sort B ; The flag came March 6th and was all you represented large sized | beautiful flag. It can be used outdoors 
Ms . Bates, Burt, lowa. it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 25 well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted schools should have. Wishing you success in your [ certainly will do all I can for a company having such 
with it. tis far better than we had hoped for. Thank- good work, I am, = : a great aim. Bernarp C. Coccan, 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupilsof the Oniwe Wrvrretp, Mason, Mich. Principal of Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich. 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. i i i 

Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such , Have received our picture and are well pleased with 
. ‘ . » *¥+ "+ that every school should see ‘‘ Old Glory” floating above it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid. 
The flag was duly received and in goed cenditicn. their house. Emma Hetm, Mayfield, Ky. Will recommend you all in my power. 


The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. ‘They A. G  C y 
] i y sé . y ; ; ay : . Gertrupe C. Darey, Assonet, Mass. 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the Enclosed find money order for which please send me 


school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude the flag. This makes three flags that I have secured Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing ycu abundant’To™ you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with you very heartily, on behalf of our school. It is cer- 
success in your work. I remain ‘ your plan and method of doing business, and the flags tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plan 
G. Ricuarp Huiecass, Richland Center, Pa, 2% certainly all right. ; ErHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 
. ‘ . G. W. Harpercer, Jackson, O. on : : - 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my The flag is received and please accept our sincere 
pupils wish to express our gratitvde. It improves Received the flag you sent and the children are de- thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than we 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my schcol- lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
room. Anna Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. Exia Survey, Findlay, O. said, ‘* Hurrah for our tlag,” as I unrolled the package. 
» Le a 
Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them _ Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- Apam P. Frey, Jordan, Pa. 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is 
had disposer of them. The children working fer AL esuch a beauty. E ; 7 even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. Rut Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a 
Mazir F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N: ¥ . We received the flag and are indeed pleased with itfine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but- 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow flag is now waving over our school-house and every- pupils I am, 
teachers, Ewma La Jackson, Pioneer, La. body is proud of it. Anna Opstep, Allamuchy, N. J. Maset C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 


Washington and LiuincoIlin 
Beautiful Pictures FRESE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriois, 
Washington and Lincoln. : 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yourself. 

The plan is the same as for the free flag. 

Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
me postpaid 35 Flag, ‘a, Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 
Washington, Lincoln But- he, 20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 
tons. [Cross out the kind Cg . 
you don’t want}. As soon as ” that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and So , One of these offers should interest you right now. 
you are to send me, all charges Cp, Show vour progressiveness. 

2 ; er Si 
4 Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Ww ‘ell us the kind of | $s you want and get the great free flag or picture that 
aiets aheter you want the free fag. Cg Tell us = kin 1 of — _ by at as 1 get the great free flag or p n 
picture of Washington or picture of Lin- Sans will make your room the talk of the school. F d 
coln}. “ey Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 
x writing a few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 


“~a _ Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
SARIN «= a MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


® 








GENTLEMEN: 4, 
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DO NOT WAIT UNTIL FEBRUARY BUT ORDER NOW 


‘Ibe Perr Pictures 


of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, for 
February Birthdays. 


Size 3x314. One Half Cent Each for 50.or more. 
Size 54x 8. One Cent Each for 25 or more. 
Size 10x12. Seven Cents Each for 5 or more. 


Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations and 2 pictures for 3 two-cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS, 





Martha Washington George Washington 





Books 
for the 
Schoolroom 


Story Plays for Little Ones 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macurre, B. Ped. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

These “Story Plays” have been chosen and 
written in thgir dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action for 
the imagination by allowing the child to im- 

rsonate the characters in the fables and 
airy tales, 


Five Little Foxes and Other Folks 


By Ne.ire Latsrop HELM. 
Illustrated by D. R. Augsburg, with drawings 
for the blackboard. 

Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 

Charming animal stories that will delight 
and instruct the children, illustrated with 
unique blackboard sketches that any teacher 
can place on the board. 


Language Games 
Price, 50 cents. 

A Method of Using Play for Establishing 

Correct Habits of Speech in Primary Grades. 
By Myra Kine. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. 
The words ef a game which one has played 
repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mis- 
takes are by means of these games repeated 
and repeated in correct form so successfully 
in Sen beak and enthusiasm of the game that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to 
impress these necessary lessons than this. 

C. Moore 


Graded Memory Selections 


Arranged for eight grades, by S. D. Water- 
man, J. W. McClymonds and C. C. Hughes. 


Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 


Gold Nuggets of Literature 
Selected and Graded by Atrrep O. 
Tower, A.M. 
Book I. Grades I, II, ITI, 


In each grade the poems are assigned 
severally ‘for the Fall, Winter, and Spring 
Terms. Directions given for ‘the Memory 
Work. 


12mo. 71 pp. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco ; 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


Boofers, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Brownies; Cherries and Hatchet; F! 3; Chicks; 
Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips ; Rabbits ; Roses; Pansies; Dutch Boys; Dutch Girls; Birds. 
——_ ts, etc, Size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washington ; Lincoln ; Longfellow ; Field; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Ele hant; Lion; Pig; Sheep; olf ; 
en; Rooster; Owl; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill; Eskimo and Home; Dutch Boy. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Lo Cabin; ashington on Horse; Flag; Program; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha; Name any Calendar, Map or rig —_ Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. You may name any of above maps 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen different Com- 
mon Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five- 
inch Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; Script Alphabet for blacl.board, capitals, small letters and 
figures, complete set for 10c. Roosevelt on Horse 10c ; Uncle Sam 10c; Spread Eagle 10c, 


Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; 2 doz. 25c. Blue Stamping ‘Powder, 1 bag 10c. 





“? You may have one-fifth off if you order 


Latta’s . Helps 


ha 


not less than $1.00 worth of above goods. 


I 


ray te 


EKRHA 


for r Teachers 


THE BEST ON EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 
One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 worth of following goods. 


Goods are sent prepaid at once, 
Blackboard Stencil of above Overall Boys, 10c 
Teacher’s Bulletin (quarterly) 1 year 25« 
Latta’s Book for Teachers 50 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....10c¢ 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs........... 15¢ 
30 Construction Patterns on heavy cardboard 

in four colors, ready to make up 
Note. Primary or Rural Teachers who do 
not have the above six articles will do 
well. to consider them in the first order. 
Hints and Devices for Teachers 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards. 
New Primary Sewing Cards...... 
50 Drawings to color, assorted.. 15 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’ n, = 
16 Birds to Color, drawn from above, 6x9. .10 





Phy Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps 
Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9, assorted, 20c 


Address JOHN LATTA, 


Box 33, Cedar Falls, 


50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, ~ 

25 Public School Report Cards for 

15 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for.. 

18 Eskimo Drawings to Color............. 15 

Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10e 

25 Prize Cards, good for any subject 

Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for.. 

12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper rename .15¢ 

Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box, 10c 

Black Letters and Fig’s, %-in. high, set, 25¢ 

Black Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, set. .20c 

Black Letters and Figures, 4 in. high, set. .10c 

Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, to color...12c 

Script Letters and Fig’s, 2 in., to color...15¢ 

Toy Money of all our Coins and Bills, set, 25e 

Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve: 
Sistine Madonna; Angelus ; ¢ Senne 

ind Mill, 1 for 20c; 4 f 


lowa 





A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
FOR FIRST GRADES 
NANCY M, BURNS and MRS, GEORGE NUNNEY 


The material in this volume has been com- 
piled especially for teachers of little ones in the 
first grade. There are 264 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs particularly 
adapted for the little folks who are to take 
part in the entertainment. 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, 
together with concert exercises for selected 
numbers of each, are grouped under their 
respective days, as follows: 

Lincoln Day — Abraham Lincoln, 


Cloth 


Can I 
264 pages 


be Like Lincoln, Class Recitation, Crowning 
Lincoln, For My Country, Little Soldiers, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Story, Lincoln 
the Great, Our Banner, Our Colors, Our Lin- 
coln, See a Hundred Banners, etc. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday — A Country’s Son, A Flag 
Salute, Dear Little Boys, Dolly’s Name, 
George and Martha Washington, George 
Washington, His Choice, How to be Heroes, 
etc. Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, 
Mother’s Day and Miscellaneous, 


Price, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave 18 E. 17th St. 
Chic New York 


50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 





TOLMAN’S HYGIENE FOR THE WORKER 
(Crampton’s Hygiene Series) 

By Wm. H. Tolman, Ph.D., Director, and Adelaide W. Guthrie» 

Dept. of Research, American Museum of Safety, New York City. 


Edited by C. W. Crampton, M.D., Director of Physical Training, 
Department of Education, New York City. 


50 Cents 


This book, designed for workers young and old, is 
written from a practical point of view with a view to 
teaching habits of correct living. It is based upon 
actual shop conditions and discusses helpfully matters 
of personal appearance, cleanliness, and general care of 
the body, with suggestions for a regular morning and 
evening routine; the value of food and drink and a plain 
talk on the subject of alcohol and tobacco; excellent 
hints on the best ways of preparing for the day’s work, 
and of spending the noon hour, the evening, and the 
vacation period. Other chapters take up the choice of 
an occupation, conduct in emergencies and legal regu- 





MORROW’S LANGUAGE FOR LITTLE |! 
PEOPLE 


By John Morrow, M. S., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
25 Cents 


The book contains 180 easy lessons in language—one 
lesson for each day of a nine-months school year. 
These lessons are adapted to pupils of the Second 
Reader Grade. They are based upon the belief that 
careful practice is needed in training children early in 
life to express their own thoughts concerning matters 
withjn their own experience. Persistent attention to 
the rules herein indicated, and the careful practice of 
the exercises presented or suggested, can hardly fail to 
cultivate and impress the habit of using correct English. 
The clearness, simplicity, and interesting quality of its 
various lessons make this an excellent introductory 
volume to be used in connection with any series. It is 
fully illustrated with full-page pictures and small cuts, 





lations. The illustrations are of positive value. on which many of the lessons are based. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI * | CHICAGO 








The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality, the relief of 
mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


Is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and 
has been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 


wi teaspoonful added toa giass of cold 
and wholesome bev oie 


If dé i ‘ 
Pod aw "Wonns, Protea ie 
Postage paid. 2 





Cherry- 
Tree 
Children 


A new book for first-year 
reading, by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. Many colored pictures. 
40 cents. 


BOY BLUE AND HIS .FRIENDS 
POLLY AND DOLLY 
TOMMY TINKER’S 

BOOK 
All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


Three good books for second- 
year reading. Profusely illus- 
trated. Large type. Each, 
40 cents. 


























Merry Animal Tales, 50c 
Old Mother West Wind. 45c 
Mother West Wind’s Children, 45c 


Three good books for third-year reading. 
THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, 30c.; First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, 
35c.; Third Reader, 40c. 


Carefully graded; profusely illustrated; rich in child- 
interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON and CHICACO 


on thee # 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


INDEX TO PRIMARY EDUCATION—VOL. XX. 
January —December, 1912 


A 
Aids in Teaching Reading. L.C. Camp- 


bell, 29. 
Angelus, The. A Picture Lesson, 527. 
von Day Surprise, An. Mary Ellerion, 


Attacking the Forts. Lora Bell, 85. 

Autumn’s Message. Alice B. Le Fever, 
562. 

Avenues of Approach. Mary Ellerton, 6. 

Awakening of the Flowers, The. Ed- 
monia M. Christian, 232. 


B 


Babies of the World. Alice E. Allen, 414, 
482, 550, 629. 

Backward Boy and the School ‘Garden, 
The. Fanny L. Ballou, 346. 

Balder. Mary E. Warning, 525. 

Beginnings in Clay Work. A Teacher, 28. 


. Binet Measuring Scale for Intelligence, 


The. Mary + . Stillman, 255. 

Bit of Experience and a H'nt, A. Dora 
Morrel, 382. 

Blackboard Lesson, 548. 

Book Loved by Primary Children, A. 
J. M. Niven, 426. 

Boys and the Frogs, The. M. B. Banks, 
492. 

Birds of May-time, Some. Alcyona 
Johnson, 257. 


Busy Work, Purposeful. L.C. Staples and 
R. Dickinson, 472. 


C 


Carpenter, The. Maude M. Grant, 427. 

Casa Dei Bambini, A Morning at the. 
Mary Gove Smith, 585. 

Chickadee, The. Katherine Creighton, 8. 

Children’s Garden, The. Josephine B. 
Bates, 294. 

Christmas Day, On. Harriet H. Pierson, 
592. ; 

Christmas Floats. Alice E. Allen, 618. 

— Play, A. Harriet A. James, 


Civtteans Story, The. Ammnie G. Balch, 
596. 


City, The. Christiana Mount, 480. 
Clay Modeling for Primary Grades. A 
Teacher, 90, 223, 282. 

Clock, The. Maude A. Wright, 475. 

Columbus. . nn Browning, 484. 

Connecticut System of Teaching Reading 
to Beginners. L2»n C. Stap'es, 1 35. 

Construction Work, 540. 

Co-operative Story, "A. F. H. Spinney, 68 

Conservation in the School-room. Mary 
Ellerion, 449. 

Correlated and Occupation 
Lessons. Ruth O. Dyer, 338, 418, 486, 
554, 624. 

Correlation of Occupation and Literature. 
Anme Durr, 144. 


D 
Dictation, December, 596. 


Dictation Lessons for Grade III. Grace 
Allen, 528. 


Dignity. _ Impudence. Jennie E. Key- 
pork abhor. Susan M. Kane, 598. 


Dramatization of Henny Penny. Emma 
A. Myers, 422. 

Drawing, 531. 

Drawing, Scheme of. B. Cockcroft, 558. 

Dutch Village on the Sand Table, A. 
Etta Merrick Graves, 158. 

Dainty Waltz. Harriet A. James, 564. 

Dance of the Children. Louisa P. Hicks, 
287. 

Dance of the Sea Nymphs. Louisa P. 
Hicks, 230. 

David and Goliath. Sarah C. Eager, 105. 

December in a First Grade. Amnie C. 
Latham, 588. 

Delightful Afternoon. A. Amna Mae 
Brady, 622. 

Devices Used in the Third Grade. Bessie 
F. Dodge, 88. 

Dickens, An Afternoon with, 93. 


E 


Early Days With Number. Mary V. 
Myers, 413. 

Eight Weeks of Pie. 4. J. P., 322. 

Entertainment Ideas. Nell Cherry, 329. 

Eskimo Land on the Sand Table. Etta M. 
Graves, 26. 

Ethical Element in the Fairy Tale, The. 
Alice Langham, 67. 

Ever Popular Sandpaper, The. Emma 
Gertrude White, 231. 


F + 


Fairy Folks, The. (Illus.) Olive M. 
Long, 69. 

Fall Nature Work. Grace E. Starks, 469. 

Farm, Our. Lillian Porter, 477. 

Favorite Card, Her. Nellie C. Bates, 366. 

Fifteen-minute Number Exercise. Mary 
V. Myers, 537. 

First Attempts at Map Drawing. * Ella 
M. Powers, 10. 

First Day, The, 381. 

First Grade Reading Lessons. Annie S. 
Satterlee, 389. 

Flag |Exercises. Florence M. Miller, 98. 

Flight of the Birds Transparency. Emma 

. Meyers, 542. 

Flower Favorites of the Nations. Harriet 
Wilbur, 358. 

Flowers in the School-room All Winter 
for Two Dollars. T. A. T., 470. 

Foreign Stamps in Primary Work. Ar- 
thur Irwin Smith, 269. 

Fox and the Stork, The. 46. 

From a New Angle, 13, 71, 140, 202, 262, 


G 
Game for a Sunny Day. Laura R. Smith, 


54. 

Game of Ant and Grasshopper. L, 
Rountree Smith, 507. 

Game of the House that Jack Built. 
Laura Rountree Smith, 423. 

Games with Word Cards. Susie McClure, 
152. 


Gardener, The. (A Finger Play.) Maude. 
M. Grant, 5 
hy, Primary: ount, 


24, 76, 146, 208, 277, 398, 488. 

Geography Stories for the Fourth Grade. 
Margaret Willard, 206. 

read Man, The. Ruth O. Dyer, 


Goats in the Turnip Field, The. Ruth O. 
Dyer, 419. 

Good Cheer Days. Alice E. Allen, 432, 
500, 570, 646. 

Grape Border. M. M., 472. 


H 


Hallowe’en Party, A. M. L. P., 491. 

Hare and the Tortoise, The. 248. 

Helping Hand, A. Jennie Ellis Keysor, 
324. 


Helping One Another. 38, 106, 170, 232, 
296, 352, 424, 498, 560, 636. 

History Lesson, A. Ella M. Powers, 225. 

History Lessons, Primary, 391. 

History Lessons, Primary. Muriel Wig- 
ton, 459. 

History Stories, 417. 

Holland Game. L. Rountree-Smith, 574. 

Home of the Make-Believe People, The. 
Gladys Van Vleet, 401. 

How to be Happy Though a Beginning 
Teacher. L. H. C., 383. 

How to Get Expression in Reading. 
Mabel S. Furzer, 197. 

How We Dramatized “Chicken Little.” 
Esther White, 164. 

Human Types. Grace Evelyn Starks, 268. 


I 


I Won’t. Henrietta F. Simmerman, 78. 


J 


Japanese Fairy Tales. 298. 

Japanese Sand-table, For the. J. E. 
Hodges, 267. 

Japanese Tea Garden, 
Petersen, 266. 

June Nature Study. Grace Evelyn Starks, 
346. 

Just Before Hallowe’en. Rebecca A. Reid, 
482. 

Just Visitin’. 


A. Margrete 


Grace Evelyn Starks, 452. 
K 


Karen -and the Red Shoes. Caroline 
Hagar, 32. 

Kindergarten in Virginia, Minn., 518. 

Knights and Castles on the Sand-table. 
Etta Merrick Graves, 89. 

Konigskinder. Grace Evelyn Starks, 36. 


L 


Language and Sense Training. Mary V. 
Myers, 530. 

Language Games. G. A. Randall and 
L. Finnberg, 393, 461. 

Language Lesson, A Primary. Bertha L. 
Carpenter, 207. 

Language Lesson on the Sugar Maple, A. 
Harriet L. James, 176. 

Language, Oral. Eugenia Holcombe, 392. 

Language Talk for a June Morning, A. 
Harriet A. Jones, 328 

Language, Third Grade Written. Annie 
Klingensmith, 30, 75, 138, 200,. 284, 
333, 528, 595. 

Lessons, Blackboard. .Maude M. Grant, 
426. 


Lessons in Clay for Primary Grades. A 
Teacher, 161. 








6 


Lighthouse, The. Margrete L. Petersen, 
404. + 


Literature in Primary Grades. Emelyn E. 
Gardner, 193. 

Literature Outlines. Anne Durr, 439. 

Little Child’s Thanks, A. Susan M. 
Kane, 530. 

Little Dutch Cousins, Our. Margrete L. 
Petersen, 546. 

Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water. Ruth 
O. Dyer, 338. 

Little Fialf Chick. Ruth O. Dyer, 624. 

Little House in the Woods, A. Gerirude 


Zerr, 476. 
Little Red Hen, The. Ruth O. Dyer, 554. 


M 
Maberry Heroine, The. Veronica Reilly, 


550. 

Making Multiplication Tables Interesting. 
Bessie Lake, 467. 

Making Story Books. Alice P. Robinson, 
159. 

Making Toys with Paper Cylinders. 
Jane L. Hoxie, 616. 

March Construction Work. WN. B. H., 
163. 

May Basket, The. Mary V. Myers, 290. 

Mental Arithmetic for the Small People. 
Sarah Keen, 15. 

Mentally Deficient Child and the Special 
Class, The. Mary A. Stillman, 517. 

Merry Christmas, A. Margrete L. Peter- 
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Mental Development by Men- 
tal Pictures 


Epita M. BuELL 


‘OT long since a well-known psychologist, after 
visiting a school for the deaf, remarked, “May I 


live to see the day when children in our public 
schools are as scientifically taught as in schools 
doing special work.” 

In these days of Normal Schools, when even the ungraded 
country schools demand trained teachers, the statement 
that the children of the public schools are not so scienti- 
fically taught as children in schools doing special work, 
seems absurd, and yet there is sometimes a difference in 
the attitude of the teacher toward the child which might 
lend an element of truth to the statement. 

The Normal graduate, trained in methods of education 
suited to the average child and using them only on the 
lines given in her training, can be a fairly successful teacher 
without using any great amount of either originality or 
ingenuity in getting at individual needs — and if out of her 
class of from fifty to sixty children, two or even five or six, 
fail to respond to the general course of treatment, they are 
only “slow” or “stupid” and her ability is rated according 
to the number who pass to the next grade, not upon the 
small percentage who are dropped. On the other hand, 
to a teacher doing special work in a class numbering twelve 
at most, there is no special course of treatment to which 
all will respond, and she is obliged to study the reason for the 
particular defect in the speech of one, why language means 
so little to another, the cause of the failure of a third to 
grasp the underlying principle of problem work, etc., ad 
infinitum. She must discover these things for herself and use 
all her ingenuity to find and apply the remedy, for although 
the training for work of this kind is very thorough, no point 
receives greater emphasis than the one that each child who 
is in any way defective is an individual pyschological 
problem, upon the successful solving of which depends the 
teacher’s professional reputation —and the slower the 
mentality of the child, the greater her opportunity. 

After several years’ experience in the public schools 
of Connecticut, during which time I taught all the grades 
from the first to the eighth, I took up special work with the 
deaf. For the past seven years I have supervised work 
from the second to the eighth grade in a large oral school 
for the deaf in New York City and have found that many 
of the difficulties to be overcome are the same as those 
encountered when teaching normal children.* 

In this paper I shall take up only such difficulties as I 
have had to deal with both in the public schools and schools 
for the deaf, with such methods to overcome them as my 
experience leads me to believe can be as successfully 
used with the one as with the other. One of these is the 
inability of children in intermediate grades to separate im- 
portant facts from unimportant detail; a lack of power 
to get the gist of what they read or study and express it in 
a few words. 


*To any one who may think init of no comparison or we of sma tcthods, 
of similar methods, 


children is so dissimilar as to admit of 
would say that our classes have for the taken the Albany 
Regents’ examinations in esdintnney aatleets yee So schools through- 


out the state of New York. 
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It is useless to try to solve any difficulty until we have 
found some reason for its existence, and in that reason a 
basis for corrective work. What, then, is the reason for 
this lack of discernment on the part of our pupils? Upon 
what does this ability.depend and. why. is it that so many 
of our pupils, in answer-to a question, are prone to answer 
at length, in mary Cases in ‘the’ exact words‘of the text? 
Why cannot some children of, the third, fourth, and some- 
times even of higher grades, express in a few sentences the 
main points of a story suited to their grade? Why can 
some pupils do it readily while others, when asked to do so, 
invariably show that they have failed to grasp the 
meaning? 

Does not this solution lie in the fact-that, to children 
whose memory is chiefly visual, the story brings to the 
mind a series of phrases and sentences rather than the 
ideas they were meant to convey, 7.e., the language leaves 
a mental image of words rather than one of people and 
action. 

Why should we blame a child for saying that the deserts 
of Arizona are the most productive region of our country 
if the word desert calls up to his mental vision no picture 
of dreary wastes of sand; how can he solve a complex 
problem in arithmetic if he has no power to image its condi- 
tions; and why should we expect him to differentiate 
between the respective value of the two statements — 
“When a boy, George Washington liked to play soldier,” 
and “George Washington was made commander-in-chief 
of the Continental Army,” if they only mean to him an 
equal number of words on page 25 of his reader? 

Psychology teaches us that clear mental images are of 
great importance and upon the ability to form clear con- 
cepts depends all the higher forms of learning. How, then, 
can we teach children of the lower grades to form such clear 
concepts that they will grasp the fundamental principles 


underlying the teaching of all languages and gain the power 


to abstract ideas, whatever the language in which they are 
clothed, may be. How shall we gg to work to try to con- 
nect language in the children’s minds with definite mental 
concepts? A concept is the result of several varying but 
definite mental images, and just as the child’s language 
is built up by the understanding and use, first of single 
words, then phrases, then complete sentences, then several 
sentences with related ideas, until at last he can combine 
his thoughts and express them as a complete whole, so in 
the same way a child’s power to form concepts may be 
trained by teaching him to form clear mental images, 
following the structure of language in the same general 
order given, until at last, through command of the succes- 
sion of varying mental images produced by the language, 
he is able to reproduce in his own thinking a clear contept of 
the ideas of the language he has read. : int 
All children love pictures and description of pictures 
should have a place in the language work from the second 
to the fifth grade. After describing a picture, have the 
children close their eyes and try to image the same. An 
exercise which delights the little ones is to have a child 
stand before the class and describe a picture in a book which 


he holds in his hand. The children, after trying to image — 


the picture from the language, find it in the book, of which 
each child is supplied with a copy. This exercise is also 
valuable to gain fluency of expression, for the child’s mind 
is concentrated on what he sees in the picture and the in- 
terest with which his classmates listen to the description 
rather than his choice of words and the grammatical struc- 
ture of his sentences. Sometimes I write a simple descrip- 
tion on the slate and the pupils draw a picture from it. 
If the objects are drawn in correct relative position, we 
do not criticise the details of the drawings. 

I have never seen a class which failed to be interested 
when told that they could make beautiful pictures of their 
own without the aid of paper and pencil. They wish to 
know how to perform this wonderful feat and set about 
it with all the enthusiasm one could wish. 

Take single nouns at first, as: a parlor, a class-room, the 
zoo. Tell the children to close their eyes and think about 
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the noun given, then tell you what they see. Have the 
description given in the present tense as if the child were 
actually looking at the thing he is describing. I was much 
interested one day by the different descriptions given by 
some second grade children when told to tell what they saw 
when thinking of a hospital. Two children, who had never 
seen the inside of a hospital, gave a vivid description of an 
ambulance driving up to the door bringing a patient, and 
of the attendants carrying him in; another gave a very 
good description of the children’s ward, while a third saw a 
room where convalescent children were playing with toys. 
From single words go to words modified by phrases, as: a 
street in the city, a farmhouse in the country, then take 
the sentences, as: “ Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a 
pail of water.” 

Select suitable paragraphs from the children’s readers 
and have the pupils describe the mental picture produced 
by reading them. Read with the class selections from both 
poetry and prose, having the children describe bits of 
scenery, appearance of characters, or any scene which ap- 
peals to the imagination. Let them act out’ stories, 
selecting the characters. and whatever objects may be neces- 
sary to represent the conditions of the scene chosen. 

When children can image with a fair degree of accuracy, 
and reading means to them a succession of mental pictures, 
try taking a familiar story with not more than three clearly 
defined points. Read the story with the class and try to 
lead the children to decide what is important and what is 
not, writing the points in the form of statements on the 
slate. Show them that these statements are the story 
written in the fewest possible words. Rewrite the story on 
the tablet, enlarging slightly upon each point, thus making 
it longer; then write it, enlarging further upon each point, 
making it still longer. Show the children that each is a 
good story for the reason that it contains all the points — 
that the length is immaterial so long as it does this. 

Now take another story in the same way and let the chil- 
dren try to condense it. There .will always be a few who 
can do it with some measure of success. It always makes 
a lasting impression when John’s story, which may have 
several mistakes in punctuation and grammar, gets a 
fairly good mark, while Joseph’s, which is faultlessly written 
as to penmanship and language, is marked nearly zero. 
By checking off the points in the two stories from the 
statements on the slate, the children can readily see wh 
Joseph’s is a failure and that the reason for John’s mark is 
that he has all the points, 

The transition from condensation of stories to original 
composition, which should always go hand in hand with the 
reproduction of another’s thoughts, is comparatively easy. 

The original work, should, with few exceptions, be from 
outline, for thus the child can best be taught to arrange 
his thoughts logically and in proper sequence and so fix 
the habit of clear thinking. 

Suppose the children have read a story the main points 
of which, written in three statements, are as follows: 


Tue THIEF 


I Tom found that one of his cuff-buttons was gone. 
II_ He looked for it everywhere, but could not find it. 
III His mother, who went to the attic to get some 

apples, found it in a squirrel’s nest. 


Change the statements to the form of-an outline, thus: 


Tue THIEF 
I What Tom lost. 
II The Search. 
III Where it was found. 


Have the children tell the story from it. 

By studying stories with the children by paragraphs 
they soon are able to find for themselves the central or 
topic thought of each and so make out the outline for them- 
selves. Care should be taken that the outline is written 
in proper form and that the children, in composing orally 
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or writing from it, paragrapu according to the headings and 
do not wander from the order given. 

From simple outlines like the one above, with only the 
main points given, proceed to fuller outlines. The sub- 
topics may be brought out by means of questions and placed 
in the outline in proper form. 

Follow stories written from outline by having children 
compose orally from outline short sketches, the subject- 
matter of which is familiar to them, as a sketch of ‘a char- 
acter in history or one of a country about which they have 
studied. 

Allow them to make out for themselves outlines on simi- 
lar topics, comparing their outlines with a model one for 
criticisms. The most satisfactory one may be used for the 
class to follow in writing the composition. 

In taking up more abstract composition work from out- 
dine it is well to take in the beginning something which may 
have come within the experience of the child, but which 
allows some play for the imagination, as: 


My First Dott 
I Where I got it. 
II How it looked. 
III What became of it. 


(Taken from one of the New York Regents’ examinations.). 


Similar simple outlines could be used in the third grade, 
and later could be enlarged upon and developed for compo- 
sition work in the fourth, fifth or higher grades. 

Wishing to know definitely the result of teaching chil- 
dren to form correct mental pictures as a means of leading 
up to condensation and outline work, at the end of last 
year I gave to each class from the second tothe eighth grade 
a story suited to its grade, the main facts of which were 
to be written in not more than three sentences. The re- 
sults were as follows: of the seventh grade pupils only 
14% per cent expressed the thought in the required number 
of sentences, while in the sixth grade 75 per cent not only 
got all the points, but expressed them clearly and con- 
cisely. The pupils of the seventh grade had never had any 
special practise in forming mental pictures; the pupils 
of the sixth had had work of this kind for a year. Of the 
class of the second grade which had had definite work in 
word pictures, 85 per cent of the pupils got all the points 
and expressed them in three statements, while of the class 
of the same grade which had had none, only one pupil came 
anywhere near getting the idea of the story expressed in 
three sentences. Of the class which had had the most 
preparatory work of this kind, a class of the third grade, 
only one pupil of the entire class failed to get all the 


_points. 


Judging from these results with deaf children, I am satis- 
fied that if definite lessons on mental pictures are given 
systematically, hearing children of the second and third 

ides, of average mental ability, can be taught to give the 
idea of any ordinary story suited to their grade in a few 
simple statements. 

They will then have laid a foundation which will be in- 
valuable to them in all their later work, for they will have 
gained the power to grasp the facts best worth remembering 
in history, geography and other studies, and will have gained 
so much in mental development that study will mean some- 
thing more than mere memorizing of phrases and sentences. 
We shall not then find pupils asking what a girl in high 
school not long ago asked a friend of mine, a teacher of 
English — “ Miss C, didn’t you tell.us to be able to tell the 
meaning of that poem at the next lesson?” “Yes.” “Well, 
but — (after a moment’s hesitation) you surely don’t 
mean that poems ever have any meaning!” 





Old Winter comes forth in his robe of white; 

He sends the sweet flowers far out of sight; 

He robs the trees of their green leaves bright, 
And freezes the pond and river.—Sei. 
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An Experiment in Montessori 


W ork 


L. THERESA BENSON 


HE application of the Montessori Method of 
Scientific Pedagogy to American Public School 
conditions, is a subject so sure to interest primary 
teachers that perhaps they will like to hear of an 

experiment in this work now being carried on in the school 
at Falconer, N. Y. 

Falconer is a prosperous manufacturing village of about 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants. We have at present a 
school registration of six hundred pupils and twenty-three 
teachers. There is, in our village, a very large foreign 
element. The school enjoys the confidence and support 
of the townspeople to so great an extent that any expendi- 
ture deemed necessary or wise by our Principal and Board 
of Education, is voted at the school-meeting - without 
question. This generous attitude on the part of the district 
made it possible for Mr. Raynor, our principal, to secure the 
apparatus needed in the Montessori Work. 

There are some statements in Dr. Montessori’s work 
which do not seem to me to be true of American schools 
and American children. My work has been, and will be, 
confined to those principles which seem to me true and 
adaptable to American public school conditions. 

Forty-four pupils were registered in my room at the be- 
ginning of this year. The first day of the term, I began the 
work much as usual, with a talk on school ways; a period 
of singing and rhythm exercises; and a reading lesson 
according to the Aldine Method. 

This occupied the time until 10 a.m. I then began the 
presentation of the Montessori didactic apparatus, which 
had previously been arranged around the room, some on a 
kindergarten table at the back, and some in bureau drawers 
at the side of the room. 

Having rolled a small table to the front of the room, I 
said, ‘Now, children, I am going to get something. Look 
and see where it comes from.” Then, taking from its place 
one of the cylinder frames and returning to the table, I 
placed it there with the simple direction, “Watch me.” 
After taking out the little cylinders, mixing them up, and 
then properly replacing them, I asked, “Who would like 
to take the Cylinder Frame to his own desk and do as I 
did?” 

Several hands being raised, one of the little tots came 
forward in triumph and received the piece, placing it on his 
desk. 

Two other Cylinder Frames were presented in the same 
way. 

Next, taking the “Big Stair Blocks” (a series of blocks 
for training the child’s sense of dimensions), to the table, 
I arranged them in order to form a stair and inquired, 
“Who would like to take the Big Stair Blocks to that 
piece of carpet in the corner, and build the Stairway?” 
A volunteer immediately carried the blocks to the carpet 
designated, while I proceeded to present in like manner 
the Pink Tower and Long Stair Blocks. I was particular 
to call each piece of apparatus by its accepted name in 
order to avoid confusion when speaking of them later. 

The series of Fastening Frames came next. 

This is a series of frames by use of which children learn 
to manipulate buttons and button-holes, hooks and eyes, 
shoe-laces, and also to tie bows of ribbon. These are so 
simple for children of school age that I did not demonstrate 
each frame, but buttoned one, laced another, and then 
passed out the set of eight. The children are making, at 
the end of one month’s work, a practical application of 
this training. I do not have to put on nearly so many 
coats as usual, and have not been called upon to button 
any. 

One morning during the fourth week, a boy noticing a 
lacing frame in my hand, said to me, “I can do (that just 
as fast; I did it like lightning on my shoes this morn- 
ing.” 
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On another occasion a little girl discovered that she had 
forgotten to button her shoes that morning. A playmate 
quickly advised her to get the button-hook from the drawer 
and button them up, which she did. 

To return to the “First Day Experiences” — after the 
Fastening Frames, I took one of the Inset Frames, re- 
moved the insets and mixed them on the table: then, 
taking one in my hand, I ran the right forefinger around 
it, also around two or three of the frames — until the right 
one was reached. All insets were replaced in the same 
way. (This is preparatory to the accurate tracing of let- 
ters for writing.) 

I gave out three of the inset frames, those containing 
the simple geometric forms. 

More than an hour had passed in this way, and it was 
now time to put away the material. 

Each child was asked to put the article he was using in 
its proper place. Very few mistakes were made, and these 
were immediately rectified by other pupils. 

During this lesson, very few children occupied themselves 
with the materials in their hands. They preferred to watch 
the rest of the lesson rather than work by themselves. 
This was precisely what I had hoped would be the case, as I 
wished them to know how to use all the material presented, 
and also to practice putting things away. 

At the close of the lesson, I told the children that they 
might take at any time, anything which they knew how to 
use. 

A story concluded the Morning Session. It is claimed 
t at the apparatus supplied by the House of Childhood is 
erough for thirty children. Knowing that my class would 
greatly exceed this number, I ordered the usual quantity 
of supplies from Milton Bradley and the primary supply 
houses. These I am using to the best of my judgment, in 
connection with the Montessori Materials. 

In the ‘afternoon, at the beginning of the Session, cards 
were passed, upon each of which was pasted a cardboard 
letter “A,” two and one-half inches high — making a 
raised letter for tracing. 

I wrote the letter upon the blackboard, and having seen 
that all cards were in proper position, taught the class to 
trace the letter with their fingers, giving the short sound. 
I mean by this following the cardboard strip in the direc- 
tion which should be followed in writing. 

A reading lesson followed, occupying the time until 
2: 05. 

After recess, the children were told they might take any- 
thing they knew how to use. In about ten minutes all 
the material presented that morning had been exhausted 
and several children had nothing to do. These “left out” 
ones I called to the recitation seats, and taking one of the 
metal forms (these are geometric forms, square, circle, etc., 
provided with a button for the child to hold in tracing), 
showed the little ones how to hold the piece against the 
blackboard; follow the outline with crayon; then fill in 
the outline with long, regular strokes. 

This material immediately became and has remained 
during the month by far the most popular. 

In the first day’s work the materials were handled very 
noisily, but, as I felt this was caused by lack of skill rather 
than carelessness, I did not take the noisy things out of a 
child’s hands. This course, indeed, was followed through- 
out the first week, and by that time a distinct improvement 
was noticeable. 

On the second day the class was divided into two groups. 
One came forward to read while the other worked with 
the materials, each child choosing his own occupation. 

The work was carried on so noisily that it was difficult 
to refrain from assigning some quiet task, but I controlled 
my desire in the hope of future results. 

In the,course of the morning we had a number lesson 
(counting) and I presented the number cards which ac- 
company the “Long Stair Blocks,’’ showing their use. 
Also the boxes of pegs with their accompanying figures. 

Rain prevented the walk which had been planned for 
that afternoon, so a modeling lesson took its place. The 
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class modeled from plasticene a ball and an egg, then what- 
ever they wished. The little folks did exceedingly well with 
this, making balls which were both round and smooth. 
In the free modeling period, one little fellow made a sur- 
prisingly realistic toad-stool. 

At the close of this lesson, a stout wooden box containing 
balls of plasticene was placed on the floor in a convenient 
position, to be used in connection with the Montessori 
Materials. . 

The remainder of the week, did not present any very 
different aspects. At the beginning of the second week, 
we were provided with boxes of crayon which the class use 
for tracing and coloring the forms upon their tablets, in- 
stead of exclusively at the board. I try to have each pupil 
crayon in long, smooth strokes, holding the crayon loosely. 

Nearly all were able to do this by the end of the month. 

During the second week a program took shape as fol- 
lows: / 

A.M. 

9:00- 9:25 Chapel exercises. 

9:25- 9:40 Music. (By Special Teacher.) 

9:40-10:00 Lesson to whole room in any subject 
which seems to demand special attention; usually 
sounding of words and tracing of letters. 

10: 00-10:05 Recess. 

10: 05-10: 15 Rhythm exercises. 

10: 15-11: 10 Reading in three sections. 

11: 10-11:25 Story. 

11:30 Dismissal. 


P.M. 
:15-1:45 Work with Montessori Materials. 
:45-2:45 Reading in three sections. 
:45-2:55 Putting’ away materials. 
:55-3:10 Language. 
715 . Dismissal. 


Onn 


Whenever a child is not engaged in recitation he occu- 
pies himself with whatever material he prefers. 

I found it best to have a period for class work with the 
apparatus immediately after noon, as in that way the pupils 
can take their work as soon as they come back from dinner, 
without being obliged to put it away when the bell rings. 

One day during the second week we held an out-of-door 
session. Each child took his tablet, a box of crayon, and 
any other piece of apparatus he wished. We went into a 
field back of the school building, where the crop had just 
been harvested, and spent the whole morning. 

Upon reaching the field, I plucked a clover leaf and drew 
a picture of it with crayon upon my tablet. Of course 
each little tot was immediately seized with a burning 
desire to draw leaves. They continued to do this, some of 
them with surprisingly good results, for more than three 
quarters of an hour. Then one little fellow stretched his 
arms above his head and remarked, “I’m awful: tired of 
sitting still.” He spoke in such a solemn tone it made us 
all laugh, but I at once asked all who felt tired to come with 
me down the field and do something else. 

About half followed, the rest preferring to continue 
picture making. I had brought with me a package of 
cards, upon each of which was printed the name of some 
outdoor object, as: tree; grass; meadow. 

Placing these against the object named, I asked the chil- 
dren to bring me the word I called for. This, of course, 
they did by looking at the objects. ‘Then each child re- 
placed his card. I called for them again, taking the cards 
as brought. The whole package having been returned, I 
held up one and asked, “‘ Who can put this where it belongs?” 

‘In every case; several little ones recognized the word, 
though all were new to them. 

It would be pleasant and, I believe, profitable, to hol: 
= oui-of-door sessions often if conditions were favo. - 
able. 

At the present stage of this Montessori Work, the most 
surprising feature to me is the persistency which the chil- 
dren show in following their chosen occupations. A ma- 
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jority of the class work throughout the session with what 
they first select, except when some other work is required. 

For instance, a child who takes a box of crayons and form 
for tracing, will work at that until called upon to read; 
the reading finished, he will promptly return to his tracing 
and work till called upon for something else. 

Already, the work a child chooses shows a very close 
relation to his ability. 

The very tiny tots take delight in the Cylinder Frames 
and Blocks, for which the older and brighter pupils care not 
at all. They work with crayons, busy work reading mater- 
ial, and a dissected map of the United States. 

None of my pupils were ready to write at the end of the 
first month, but we are working faithfully on the raised 
letters. 

Two or three children could write letters which were 
practically perfect copies of the model forms, and the time 
seems to be approaching when all will be able to write 
such letters and to form words without -assistance by com- 
bining sounds. 





An Important Factor in Secur- 
ing Good Expression in 
Reading 
Susan B, Davis 


There is one most important aid in the matter of securing 
expression in reading that is overlooked by a large majority of 
teachers, viz., artistic, inspirational reading by the TEACHER 
HerseEL¥, I think that many teachers fail in this particular 
point for the follow ing reasons: 

First Because they cannot, or think that they cannot, read 
well aloud. This in too many instances is undoubtedly trve. 
But it need not be true. Any teacher, no matter what her 
difficulty may be, can become a good reader, if she will pay 
the price. She must. Reading is an art. Not much is 
accomplished in most of the arts without special aptitude 
on the part of the artist. But here is an art, a most beautiful 
one, too, that practically lies within the range of every teacher, 
talent or no talent. There are but two requirements — know]l- 
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edge of what there is to be done, and patient, persistent prac- 
tice. If we expect good expression on the part of our pupils, 
we certainly must establish some sort of standard for them. 
It seems to me that the failure to do this is more flagrant in 
the grammar grades than in the primary grades. Perhaps this 
is true for the same reason that all forms of expression are 
more spontaneous and natural in the lower than in the upper 
grades, on the part of both the teachers and pupils. Upper 
grade teachers must make themselves proficient in this art. 
They must read much aad often to the pupils. Not for the 
sake of developing imitators, but for the sake’ of presenting 
standards and ideals that will arouse and interest and inspire. 
I know of nothing that works quicker or more surely in de- 
veloping expression in reading than the example of the teacher. 

Second ‘Teachers do not read aloud enough because they 
think that there is not sufficient time in the day’s program, or 
that it will rob the children of time that belongs to them for 
their own work. If rightly done, time thus spent will be time 
saved. In many cases if the teacher does read she makes it 
a means of “killing time” in morning or noon exercises. 
This is certainly a great error. Opening exercises may offer 
an opportunity, not only for the teacher to do some reading, 
but also for pupils who have earned the privilege by their 
skill or improvement in ‘oral work. I thoroughly believe, 
however, that much can be gained by the teacher’s use of 
part of the reading period. I find that it is exceedingly 
profitable to do this regularly. There are some important 
features in this line of work. (a) The material must be 
ingensely interesting, varied and generously seasoned with 
humor. (6) There must be a genuine appreciation of the 
matter by the reader and a most vivid presentation. (c) 
Often, especially in reading poetry, the pupils should be 
trained to listen to and for “the sounds” in addition to the 
sense, that their ears may be better trained; for it is lack of 
ear training of this kind that makes many of us poor readers 
and poor hearers. (d) Make the pupils see how quickly you 
get the thought from the page, and how little you keep your 
eyes on that page, emphasizing, however, how important it 
is to get the words and thought exactly right. 

Children like to hear good reading, and there is no better 
way to hasten their arrival at a standard of excellence than 
by giving them keen enjoyment and pleasure through your 
own work. 
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How I Staged “Pied Piper of 


Hamelin Town” 
MAE V. BLACK 


ITH this odd rhythmically sounding poem of 
Robert Browning in my mind, and knowing many 


of the lines verbatim, I asked my forty-two pupils 

in the six-year-old class to tell me, one Tuesday 
morning, all they knew about rats; about color, eyes, toes, 
size, alertness, tails and lives! 

Many brilliant as well as amusing answers were elicited. 

I followed this lively conversation with the word “Lis- 
ten!” Silence of their own volition was apparent and I 
began this fascinating story in prose, only in rare spots 
giving the lines verbatim, especially when the rhythm 
would assist the memory to recall the mind picture four 
days later. 

When I had nearly finished and arrived at the scene of the 
dear little lame boy being shut out of the garden, there were 
tears on many cheeks, the odd part being the uncon- 
sciousness of the listeners. You recall, I am sure, when 
the boy turns and goes slowly up the hill, meeting many 
parents of those children who have been lured away by the 
sweet music of the Piper, and he, in answer to their questions, 
says, “Oh, the beautiful garden! I could see many trees en- 
tirely covered with bright, laughing pink blossoms, and in a 
blue lake were stately swans swimming about, while on the 
grass I saw my little friends listening to the Piper, who sat 
near the water on the grassy bank, playing his exquisite 
music.” 

The day before I told this story I heard that Mr. Edison 
would send me his best motion-picture camera as well as 
an expert operator. Subsequently I secured Sans Souci 
Park privileges at a time when there were no adult picnics, 
thus insuring my little folks against confusion. 

Through the courtesy of the park manager, Mr. George 
Brown, who is interested in the doings of little folks, I ar- 
ranged the scenes for Pied Piper (in each phase where 
there are norats). An expert photographer caught twenty- 
one scenes, several of which are shown here. 

Any teacher who is not familiar with this poem is 
missimg a great deal of Browning’s rare quality of child- 
appreciation which, in moments of sympathy, he was 
apt to give to the literary world. 

With the staging by the pupils in any grade, of a master- 
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piece, comes the clear realization of the author’s intenticn. 
and for that reason I contend that dramatizing a scene, 
no matter how rudely given, from an expert idea, is the 
real mode of teaching a poem or a prose story. 

To add to this particular affair was the fact that the 
parents went to the park, watched the planning of scenes 
and the costuming, which was interesting, and after the 
play, everybody sat down to a basket picnic, while the 
band played popular airs. 

Any story may be staged in any place; it all depends upon 
the desire, intelligence and sympathy of the teacher. 

The scenes occurred in the following manner: 

1 Pied Piper — cocked hat, cape overjshoulder, flute. 
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2 The Mayor in office, attended by his staff. 

3 Pied Piper in street, playing his flute, children fol- 
lowing after leaving the flowers in a garden. 

4 Same scene, joined by children peeping from a grape 
arbor. 

5 Same, joined by those buying fruit at a stand. 

6 Same, joined by children tumbling off a log. 

7 Same, joined by children coming from a house 
porch. 

8 Mayor and Staff on doorsteps of City Hall watching 
parade. 


Primary Studies in Poetry 
ANNA WILDMAN 


The Lamplighter 
My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky; 
It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 
For every night at tea-time and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger, and can choose what I’m to do, 

O Leerie, I'll go round at night and light the lamps with you! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many more; 
And O. before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night! 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What kind of street lights are there in your town or city? 
Have you ever seen the old-fashioned lamps that had to be 
lighted one at a time? If you have, describe one of them. 
Of what color was the light? How far could it be seen? 

What time of year is it in the poem? If you were out- 
doors, how would the air feel? What o’clock is it? De- 
scribe the room in which’ the little boy has his tea. In 
describing it, be sure you tell the colors of things. Describe 
the child who watches for the lamplighter. Describe 
Leerie. 

Who are Tom and Maria? Describe each of them. 
Would you like to be a lamplighter? If not, what 
would you like to be when you grow up? Write a little 
story about it. . 

Would it please you to have a lamp directly in front of 
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9 Same parade, joined by those playing near a pond. 

10 Same, joined by others playing in the sand. 

11 Same, running away down hill, babies in arms 
of young girls — all laughing and chatting. 

12 All turn down street toward Weser River. 

13 All turn at foot toward mountain. 

14 All dance and skip toward mountain. 

15 The mountain opens as a door and all enter except 
a little lame boy. 

16 The return of the little boy to tell the parents what 
he had seen and what kind of music he heard. 


‘ 





your door? Draw a street lamp. Draw a picture of 
Leerie’s ladder and one of his lantern. Do you suppose the 
lamplighter generally noticed the little lad watching him 
from the window? 

The depth of feeling in this poem is not to be judged by 
the simplicity of its thought. To a child and to those who 
remain children all their lives, as did Stevenson to some 
extent, there is a fascination about the lighting of a street 
lamp that is rather difficult to explain. Suddenly, upon 
the fast-gathering dusk, a little friendly light gleams out, 
and then another and another. We shall not be wholly 
engulfed in darkness. Man has wrestled with Night and 
all her terror-inspiring brood, and in a large measure has 
been victorious. Perhaps this age-long struggle plays its 
part in our sense of pleasurable mystery as we watch the 
lighting of the lamps. Robert Louis Stevenson, the little 
Scotch boy safe in his Edinburgh home, was not content 
merely to watch, but wished to have a share in the work 
of lighting the great city. 

Another emotion quite as deep and more easily under- 
stood is expressed in the last two lines of the poem: 

And O, before you hurry by, with lantern and with light, 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night! 

In some children, the desire for appreciative notice from 
those who are a part of the wonderful outside world is 
very strong. Instinctively they reach out for a share in 
the larger life beyond their homes. The thwarting of this 
emotion is real pathos, as Stevenson understood. 

The poems in “A Child’s Garden of Verses” are too 
familiar to need commendation as primary literature 
studies. Not only “The Lamplighter,’ but every poem 
in the book should be among the memory treasures of every 
little child. 
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READING LESSONS 


Phonetics 


The Need for Teaching Them; Mistakes in 
Teaching Them 


Joun W. Davis 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


AVID BELASCO recently said that in the Dramatic 

School to be inaugurated in New York, they wish 

to have their pupils able*to pronounce and to 

enunciate properly and clearly. To bring about 

the desired result, one of the faculty is to be a teacher of 

English — just plain English — pronunciation and enun- 
ciation. 

“Further,” he said, “the one city of the world where im- 
proper pronunciation and imperfect enunciation are the 
rule rather than the exception is New York, for which the 
United States suffers.” 

Fifteen years ago, or more, Alexander Melville Bell said: 
“The rarest quality among all classes of speakers is the clear 
and intelligible delivery of words. That which ought to be 
characteristic of every educated person, we look for almost 
in vain among the majority of the most highly educated. 
Instead of sonorously vocalizing, crisply articulating, arid 
speaking out to their hearers, they mutter and mumble and 
speak to themselves. The fundamental fault is the absence 
of phonetic syllabication. Syllables and words run together 
so that the closest attention is required to enable the hearer 
to gather the sense. Instead of this, we ought to-be able 
to catch the speaker’s every syllable. The difficulty is 
that a speaker must utter syllables before an auditor can 
catch them. 

“Common sense would seem to be enough to preserve 
speakers from such errors, but the subjects of them are simply 
unconscious of their failings. The blame for this goes back 
to the public school, where no training in articulation and 
in vocalization had been afforded to the pupils. To the 
schools we must look for amendment in the future. Teach 
the young to speak intelligently, to speak out, and to pro- 
nounce words distinctly, and the formation of such habits 
as now detract from effectiveness will be rendered impos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Belasco states a fact; Mr. Bell gives the reason for 
the existence of this fact. 

It is true that a change for the better has occurred since 
the latter wrote. Instruction in phonetics is now given in 
many schools; but it is needless to say that many teachers 
do not give sufficient instruction in this subject, due largely 


to the fact that they do not.realize its importance, while 
others give improper instruction, which is worse than none 
at all. 

The preponderance of opinion now is in favor of beginning 
the work in phonetics with the pupil’s ‘first day in school 
(not in the kindergarten, but in the elementary school). - 
That this work, in combination with the word, phrase, and 
sentence method, will give a child the practical mastery 
of the printed page’in a year’s time has been shown time 
and time again. Further, through early and proper pho- 
netic practice the pupil’s ear is attuned to nice distinctions 
in sound. 

And how is this phonetic work to be done? It requires 
but a few minutes each morning and each afternoon, unless 
the class is on part time, in which case there can be but one 
drill period. The following plan has stood the test of class- 
room use for many years: 1 Take up new phonogram. 
2 Review old phonograms by card or by chart. 3 Re- 
view by card, for individual work, all words used in reading. 
The principle of your advance is not to let go of your gain. 
“A penny saved is a penny earned.” Do not forget to re- 
view. 

In addition, when necessary, oral gymnastics should be 
indulged in by both teachers and pupils. It will be found 
that a hand mirror in the hands of each pupil, or better still, 
a kindergarten mirror affixed to the wall at such a height 
as to be easily accessible to the pupils, will be very useful 
to the class in studying the positions of their vocal organs 
when asked to produce certain sounds. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL GYMNASTICS 


1 Projection of the tongue as far as possible anteriorly. 

2 Movement of the tongue freely within the buccal 
cavity. 

3 By order: (a) Tongue between the teeeth; (6) Place 
the tip of the tongue at the top of the upper teeth; (c) Place 
the tip of the tongue at the roof of the mouth. 

4 Open the mouth wide (so as to insert two fingers ver- 
tically). Say: ah, ee, o. Again, prolonging the sounds. 

5 Moving jaws from side to side. 

In teaching the sounds of the consonants, the children 
will have to differentiate between breath, voice and nasal 
sounds. They should first be taught the difference by 
imitation. Later, the children can be told that they can feel 
the voice and nasal sounds by placing the hand on the throat 
and on the nose respectively. The breath sound cannot 
be felt in this way. The following table should be placed 
on oak tag and used for phonic work. Sounds in the same 
horizontal row have the same position of the vocal organs. 
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Phonic stories may be indulged in by the teacher. The 
following example is taken from the Teacher’s Edition of 
Part One of the “Finger Play Reader.” “To get the proper 
position of / in the mouth, tell a story: L was away up on 
the roof of the house and he saw another boy going by. 
L called the boy, but was too far up to be heard. So he 
came down one story, but did not show himself. He stood 
a little back from the window and called Bill, Bill. 
Then he rang a bell ding-a-ling, I have something to tell 
you.” The children take kindly to this device and try very 
hard to become proficient in this kind of story-telling. 

Mistakes by the pupil occur through improper breathing, 
improper posture, or improper instruction. Breathing 
should be done from the diaphragm. See p. 97, Hughes’ 
“Teaching to Read.” Correct posture is: 1 Weight 


' forward on the balls of the feet. 2 Head up. 3 Chest 


up. 4 Waist flat. Improper instruction can be remedied 
by the teacher’s learning the correct sounds and then giving 
them to the pupils for imitation. 


SomE PHONIC MISTAKES 


Pi for p (blow out a candle); di for d; wi for w (00); 
whi for wh (blow an imaginary feather = hoo, very short); 
for th (place the tongue between the teeth and send the 
breath or voice ver it). 

In the hissing s and the hushing sh, the breath must flow 
over the point of the tongue. Therefore the tip must not 
touch gum or teeth, or a lisp will result. 

In sounding / the tip of the tongue must touch the an- 
terior part of the hard palate just above the gums, or it will 
lack the proper ringing sound. 

In sounding ing, the tip of the tongue must not be low- 
ered, otherwise the nasal quality will be lost. The mirror, 
it should be remembered, will help in getting the proper 
position of the vocal organs. 


TEACHING THE VOWELS 

Rix, in “ Voice Training for Children,” says: ‘Imitation 
is the natural way, as well as the quickest and the best, to 
gain a right method of vowel utterance; hence, the teacher 
should be a perfect model, and should give examples care- 
fully for imitation. Toimpress on the children the necessity 
for correct position of the vocal organs, methods may be 
used similar to the lip language of the deaf, the teacher 
silently forming vowel shapes to be recognized by the class, 
and to be spoken or sung by them.” This method will be 
found illustrated on p. 32, Teacher’s Edition, “Finger 
Play Reader,” Part I. 

In Vowel Songs, by William M. Lawrence, published by 
Clayton V. Summy Co., Chicago, the following vowels are 
used: 4, é, i, a, 6,66. The primary teacher who uses these 
songs will find them very helpful in developing the proper 
sounds. 

Warninc: “The first lessons in learning new speech movements 
are liable to be very fatiguing. Through interest or excitement, the 
fatigue may not be noticed by the learner till afterward, yet its effect 
in increasing the error of execution (P. 201), often becomes apparent 
to the teacher. As impressions made on a fatigued person are not so 
aecurate or lasting, it is generally more economical to have fr requent 
short lessons than less f uent long ones.” (P. 205, Scripture’s “ Ex- 
perimental Phonetics.’’) should be short drills as frequently as 


time will permit. As before stated, at least twice a day in normal 
<lasses on full time. 


The Question of Phonics 
['e question of teaching phonics has always been a 


fruitful source of discussion among primary teach- 

ers. Ask any number you may choose to and you 

will find that the opinions given you in regard to 
this phase of primary work will often be as many as the 
number of individuals you approached on the subject. 
To give an idea of the great differences in the point-of- 
view entertained by skillful and experienced teachers of 
to-day several examples are presented below. 


No. | A primary teacher who has taught four years 
and whose work is very well spoken of. 

“Do I teach phonics? Teach phonics to these babies?” 
indicating with a wave of her hand the class of children 
just then passing to their seats after a very excellent 
reading recitation. ‘Well, you heard them read — now, 
what do you think of their work? Good?” as the visitor 
nodded in the affirmative. “That’s what all my visitors 
say and — listen! The word phonics is a mystery to these 
children. If we can get the results without the stupefying, 
tedious, laborious grind that many unfortunate little tots 
are dragged through every day, why on earth should we 
not omit that very uninteresting part of the work? Teach 
the boys and girls to read in the’ very pleasantest way you 
can find and let them enjoy every minute of their reading. 
They learn better and faster if they love the work of the 
school-room. You must admit that my arguments have 
the solid basis of psychological principles behind them,” 
she ended triumphantly. ‘Now, my experience has been 
this. We learned our words as sight words, combined these 
words into many different and interesting sentences, the 
children absorbed the work like magic and here we are, 
but —no phonic drill! Not a bit!” 


No. 2A school principal who has many years of ex- 
perience to her credit. 

“For years,” she began, “I have heard primary teachers 
discussing the phonic question until I believe I know all 
of the pros and cons that can be advanced by either camp. 
The teachers who have done the primary teaching in my 
particular building have always labored most conscien- 
tiously and grounded the children thoroughly in a knowl- 
edge of the commonly used sounds, both vowels and con- 
sonants. It has often been very hard and dull work, 
calling for unremitting drill in blending words and I have 
become very curious to see the working out of the other or 
anti-phonic scheme. At last, my curiosity became so great 
that I determined to try the plan out for myself. I chose 
a small relative of mine, carefully avoided any kind of 
training that approached the work in phonics, and taught 
him to read. There was none of the hard, hard drilling 
that I had so often witnessed in my two primary rooms; 
the work was always absorbingly pleasant and easy for my 
little pupil, and he learned to read beautifully. I can de- 
tect no particular in which he is behind the children so 
carefully grounded in their sounds and the path of learning 
to read was fully a thousand times more interesting, so I 
realize that there is much to be said on the side of those 
who oppose the drill in phonics. You know actual ex- 
perience is a most convincing argument, and I now know 
whereof I am speaking, for I have struggled with all of the 
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details myself and I came out triumphant absolutely with- 
out any of the aid that a knowledge of the sounds is sup- 
posed to furnish the little child who is learning to read.” 


No. 3. A very earnest primary teacher, noted for her 
thoughtful work and her thorough, conscientious results. 

“Teach phonics in my primary grade? — well, I should 
say so! My conscience would never let me slip over such 
an important part of my work as that is. I begin it the 
very first day and keep right at it, without stop or stay, 
until my children know the sounds as well as I do — and” 
she continued enthusiastically, “I never feel satisfied until 
they are independent enough to dig out any word I place 
before them and that without any help of mine. This is a 
most vital part of the work of all primary teachers. It lies 
within their power to provide the children with the necessary 
keys for unlocking any new hard words they may chance 
upon. The aim of education should be the acquisition or 
power. The study of phonics gives the children this neces- 
sary and valuable asset for the future and therefore the drill 
in phonics is of especially high value when viewed from an 
educational standpoint.” 

“Hard work?” she said, echoing the visitor’s feeble 
remonstrance on that score. “Well, that depends. Every 
branch of teaching can be made into hard work, you know. 
Of course, a certain amount of drill is unavoidable, but 
drill is in itself an absolute essential. If the work of educa- 
tion is forever made a path of roses, where are the children 
to get the fearless, unwavering strength that the adult 
years and successful living call for? Drill gives quickness 
and accuracy and slowly, but surely, develops the power 
of voluntary attention. The little folks grow accustomed 
to meeting strange words and new difficulties, and so is 
fostered the sturdy spirit that holds its own and strives 
on in the face of many. difficulties. 

“As to the hard work, there are so many devices in 
existence to-day, originated solely to add interest to the 
routine of drill work, that no teacher need let her work be- 
come dull and uninteresting to thé children. Take the 
matter of teaching the sounds. These may first be pre- 
sented through the interest occasioned by a story. When 
a few of the simpler ones have been mastered by the chil- 
dren, countless changes in the ways of saying them will 
keep the work moving briskly along in a manner that is 
far from being tedious. Variety is the spice of life to 
all of us, and especially is this true in the case of little chil- 
dren of primary grade age. The recitations in phonics 
offer an unlimited scope for the introduction of much variety, 
and, if rightly managed, serve to attract rather than to 
repel the interest of the pupils. Of course if the work is 
allowed to settle into a mere repeating of sounds or the blend- 
ing of words, done over and over each day and carried on 
in the. same unvarying order of drill, much can be urged 
against the forcing of such a tiresome routine upon children 
of only six or seven years of age. All of this is true, but, 
under good conditions, any teacher may teach phonics 
and put her little pupils through the necessary amount of 
drill, all of the time carrying their interest with her in the 
different phases of this work.” 


No. 4 A primary teacher of wide experience and an 
earnest student, especially of psychology. 

“And so the old question bobs up still once again,” 
she said smilingly, as her visitor propounded the familiar 
inquiry. “Do you know,” she continued, “that part of 
our work is the famous riddle of the primary grade —a 
case of ‘to do or not to do, that is the question’ and its 
number of answers serve to offer a perfect illustration of the 
old saying that reads, ‘Many men of many minds,’ etc. 
Well, I will try to answer you to the best of my ability. 
Perhaps my experience will count for something — so here 

oes. 

“Yes, I do teach phonics in my primary grade — a first 
primary, by the way — and, moreover, I teach it faithfully, 
thoroughly and conscientiously. Why? Well, not 
particularly for the sake of the ten months in which I have 
the children under my own personal instruction, but in view 
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of the years to come after. In my observations made 
during various visits to and fro in the land,” she continued, 
her eyes dancing with amusing memories, “I have often 
encountered young and older women who are strictly anti- 
phonetic and these same have often proudly displayed their 
strictly anti-phonetic pupils who undoubtedly could read. 
Well, the pupils have read and I have dutifully listened 
both to their efforts and those of their teacher who was fired 
with the true refotmer’s zeal for making converts to the 
cause. In all cases I have listened and then— gone 
straight away to interview the second and third grade 
teachers! And then! Often my first wary and carefully 
diplomatic question, ‘Were these children pupils in this 
same building last year?’ was quite enough to call forth 
all the information I was seeking. Sometimes the visit, all 
by itself, was sufficiently illuminating. Almost without 
exception, these carefully reared little anti-phonetics have 
assumed a quite new role in the second grade. Here they 
appear, by some subtle and sinister transformation, to 
have become nothing more or less than a set of bewildered, 
helpless, floundering children, slowly responding to the 
second grade teacher’s mad efforts to cram them with the 
sounds that they did not learn the year before. To put 
it another way, in the first grade, where much of the work 
is the teaching of sight words and where the boys and girls 
meet the same words over and over in different connections, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to get little children to 
read smoothly and beautifully without the aid of a knowl- 
edge of sounds. In the second grade, it. is quite another 
matter. Here, new words are taught rapidly. They ap- 
pear in the lessons in a much greater number and, where 
the pupils are called upon to master six or eight unknown 
words in a single reading lesson, the old methods of teaching 
sight-words prove very ineffective. More than that, the 
words taken up in the second and third grade are more apt 
to be of two kinds, rather carefully avoided in the beginning 
work. The first class is the word that has no distinct 
mental image behind it, for instance, such words as tend to 
the abstract — like the words ‘chance,’ ‘whole,’ ‘because,’ 
‘next,’ ‘also,’ etc. The other class consists of words that 
are very like in structure and so are almost an impossibility 
to the child who has not been trained to observe letters 
and sound-distinctions. Take such words as ‘there and 
where,’ ‘what and that’ ‘these and this,’ ‘these and those,’ 
etc. I could name many others, but those I mentioned are 
enough to convey my meaning. Now, you can clearly 


see the reasons for the deplorable floundering that I have . 


often seen the second grade children do. Work of the kind 
that the Second Readers require presupposes a good degree 
of power and independence already in the possession of the 
pupils who attempt to read them. In view of these very 
evident things, I have always gone home from my visits — 
and taught phonics! I may be old-fashioned on this score, 
but it seems to me that it is better_to give even first primary 
children the drill they need — carefully fostering power, 
little by little as they go— than to let the way be easy 
and then allow the poor little unfortunates to be plunged 
into an experience so disconcerting and altogether discour- 
aging as the children must find the attempt to do second 
grade reading without a thorough equipment of sounds. 

“My method? Certainly, if you wish it. It was care- 
fully worked out long ago, with the single aim of econo- 
mizing the interest of my pupils. From time to time, things 
that were seen to be improvements have been introduced, 
and the older devices dropped out as having served their 
day. Ideas have been drawn from every source that offered 
any aid, for I believe that frequent change tends to hold 
attention and conserve enthusiasm. You shall have the 
plan as it stands to-day,” and the speaker brought out a 
worn little plan book. 

“In the first place,” she began, opening the book before 
her on the table, “I start in to teach my pupils their sounds 
on the very day that school begins or the second day at the 
latest. I have a special period for the phonics recitation, 
and I take care that the pupils do not understand that 
it is in any way connected with learning to read. For the 
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first few weeks, this one period of ten minutes is divided 
equally between two lines of work. The first line is the 
presentation of the sounds and their corresponding letters: 
the second is the first quickening of the ear to recognize 
the word as given by means of its various sounds when 
blended closely together. The children must learn to catch 
the words as sounded by others, before they can grasp it 
from their own efforts in that direction. In the beginning 
of the school year, this form of ear-training is an absolute 
necessity; for any primary teacher will tell you that, at 
first, the little tots seem to be very slow in recognizing even 
the most familiar words when presented in this strange, 
new way. 

“This second line of work is carried on in two ways and 
with a two-fold purpose in view. We call the little de- 
vices, ‘games’ and the pupils enjoy them as such. Here 
is the start: 

“Game I Teacher stands before the class and rather quickly 
sounds the separate letters in the word table, as ‘t-d-ble.’ 
Then without pronouncing it, she goes to the corresponding 
object, touches it and asks, “What word did I sound out 
for you?” Some one in the class will be sure to give back 
the word and the teacher sounds a number of other ones 
in the same way. As the pupils grow more skillful in de- 
tecting the words, the teacher takes great care to sound more 
and more slowly as this latter plan requires a greater 
amount of ear-perception in getting the sounded word. 

“Game II Teacher chooses a child who comes aut to stand 
before the class and attempts to-sound’the name of some 
object in the room. At first his efforts to separate words 
into their respective letters will be very amusing, but if the 
teacher gives much encouragement and a little timely aid, 
here and there, the children will soon grow to be remarkably 
skillful in this kind of work. Continue the little game by 
having the child touch the object corresponding to the word 
he has just finished sounding. The class, or some member 
of it, should pronounce the word and another child be 
chosen to carry on the game as before. Continue this 
device until the ears of the pupils have grown comparatively 
quick in detecting words presented in this manner.” 





The Value of Sand-Paper 
Letters in First Grade 


MAE®E VrreGIniA BLACK 


URING the past summer I secured all the maga- 
D zine articles so far written concerning the Italian 
method of teaching young children. 

These articles, used in conjunction with the 
correspondence from the office which sells the Montessori 
Didactic materials, assisted me greatly in realizing that 
some, if not all the materials, could be used with splendid 
advantage by a teacher in a primary grade of the public 
school. 

As the Pollard System of teaching reading is in vogue 
in our schools, and as the teachers are permitted to expend 
their individuality in selecting devices by which to perfect 
the work, I used the sand-paper letters as my mode of action 
since September. 

By this means, the co-ordination of psychic-motor nerves 
was secured more readily and much earlier than by any 
other device I have ever used. 

After cutting my patterns from our style of print in the 
Pollard books, I traced these on the back of sand-paper, 
reversing the patterns of course. 

The sand-paper letter was mounted on a single piece 
of cardboard 6 x 9’. The letters were 4” high. 

All the consonants were cut from blue, the vowels from 
red, the eight families from white, and all the capitals 
from black sand-paper. 

The contrast of white and black easily compelled the 

to attach itself, as it were, first to the small letter 
and later to the capital which, in many cases, is radically 
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different from its twin, the small letter as: a = A. The 
same Offered itself with red and blue. 

Each child in a class of ten pupils was handed a sand- 
paper letter. 

I handed it to the child. Then taking the child’s tore 
or index finger in my hand, I guided the finger in the correct 
direction for the forming of the letter. At the end I said 
the sound. 

I left the child and passed to another pupil, gave him a 
different letter, did the same as with the first child, and 
passed on. 

As these came to the end of tracing the letter, I could 
hear them softly whisper the sound and frequently I would 
say in a low tone, “I hear Doris saying her sound very 
softly,” or “I hear James saying his sound just right.” 
These quiet thoughtful remarks had a tendency to form the 
desire of perfection in other little workers. 

Thee was no confusion. It was a very busy and joyous 
workshop, as they liked what they were doing. 

As soon as a child had conquered the sound, the letter 
was placed on the board. The child sounded aloud, pointed 
to the letter while sounding. He then made one with his 
finger in the air, if you please. 

The next lesson he again traced the same letter and T're- 
marked, “If you know you can make a perfect letter, you 
may use your pencil.” 

This made the pupils study each detail more closely. 
They did not wish to make one that would not lowlk® just 
like the sand-paper one. 

They afterward took the pencil and when I wieea to 
look at the work, I found success! No slovenly corners, 
no curves for straight lines, but perfect letterst” 

In thirteen and one-half days the whole class of beginners 
had acquired the ability or facility to make, ta sound, to 
read and to mark fourteen consonants, one vowel and 
five families as 4b, 4g, etc. 

They literally grasped nine words made with the (at) 
family, as fat, mat. 

They also had learned to make a straight row of words 
near the left side of slate, to allow a space between two 
rows of words or families of sounds, and to do correctly 
what they wrote, the first time. This formed an excellent 
habit for exactness and cleanliness. 

The tracing, by touching the finger to the rough surface, 
prepared the fingers to trace with a pencil. 

One of the most valuable lessons in precision is the trac- 
ing, with pencil, drawing a mat representing the outline 
of a geometrical figure. To further this power and to 
add interest, the pupils were invited to place inside the out- 
line anything they had learned to do, but not to touch the 
outline with the work inside. 

All these efforts reinforced the first efforts of the child. 

After spending days and months in labor to secure clean- 
cut printing and writing from pupils in other years, I am 
glad to have been offered such a boon to both pupil and 
teacher as the sand-paper letters. 

The accurate printing and writing is based upon the per- 
fect impression given both the visual and the tactile senses 
by the use of perfectly formed letters that respond to the 
touch. 

The ability shown by the pupil and the happiness he 
finds in working, are the great rewards of the sand-paper 
letters. 





The Land of the Poppies 
Mauve M. Grant 


There is a land, not far away, 
Where poppy gardens grow, 

The night wind whispers softly there, 
“By, oh, sweet By oh!” 


And crowds of little children come, 
To the Land where the poppies grow, 
_ And the night wind sings them all to sleep 
With its “By oh, sweet By oh.” 
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PICTURE STUDY 





Saved* 


What a brave old dog! 

See the little girl he-is holding. 
He has just saved her life. 

She fell into the water. 

The big dog saw her fall. 

He saw the waves go over her. 
He jumped into the water. 

He got hold of her dress. 


His teeth were strong and he held tight. 


He swam to the shore with her. 


When he got to the shore, he was tired. 


His strength was almost gone. 
But still he watches over her. 


He calls and calls for help. 

He knows some one will hear him. 

Help will come soon. 

How her parents will love this good old dog! 
They will always take good care of him. 
Do you see the sea-birds flying around? 
They would help if they could. 

They seem to say, “We'll watch with you.” 
Do you not think this is a noble dog? 

Is he not a fine old fellow? 

Dogs are good friends to children. 

Always be kind to dogs. 

Then they will be kind to you. 





The Little New ene 


HARRIET HUNTING PIERSON 


He'll be here before I am out of bed 
Or awake in the early morn, 

For it’s just at the midnight hour, they say, 
That the little New Year is born. 


He comes with all the days in his train, 
Three hundred and sixty-five; 

And he names and numbers them, every one, 
As fast as they shall arrive. 


He brings each day as a gift, they say, 
A gift we must take and use; 

It is ours for a little space of time, 
To do with just as we choose. 


But the New Year some day, when he’s old and gray, 
Will ask us what we have done 

With the precious gifts of the year gone by, 
As they came to us one by one. 


May we tell him then, with an answer true, 
When he puts us to the test, 

That with every gift he has brought to us 
We have tried to do our best. 





Scatter Gladness 


If you have a word of cheer, 
Speak it where the sad may hear; 
Can you coin a thought of light? 
Give it wing and speed its flight; 
Do you know a little song? 

Pass the roundelay along; 
Scatter gladness, joy and mirth 


All along the ways of earth.— Sel. 





The world’s full of fairies, 
As all the children know; 
They patter in the raindrops; 
They float on flakes of snow. 
They spin the cobweb-curtains 
Across the summer grass, 
And fill the thirsty flower-cups 
With dewdrops as they pass.—Sel. 


* From “ What the Pictures Say,’ by Maud Moore, Educational Publishing Co. 
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Drawing Lessons 
L. F. HENDERSON 


OW for hard work during these cold months, when 
N the children feel like work and no holidays come 
in to interfere. 

So far, our little tots’ stories have not included 
animals to any extent, so, from now on, we will try to have 
living objects in our pictures, animals or people, to interest 
our children, and oh! how many and varied these may be. 

You won’t have to hunt far for the stories. Look in 
their primers, in primers of more advanced classes. Nearly 
all readers have stories about animals. 

Let’s get at these pictures as we did our very first ones. 
Take one of Landseer’s pictures, beautiful animal pictures 
that they are. Hold it up before the children and let them 
tell the story of the picture. A child is being saved by a 
large Saint Bernard dog, large farm horses are being reshod, 
and so on. Ask them whether the dog is way off in one 
corner or occupies the most important position in the pic- 
ture, but make it simple. 

“Ts the dog a great big dog near the middle of the picture 
or a little wee one in the corner? Now when we have a story 
about a dog, he’s going to be a great big dog.” If it’s going 
to be the picture of a fox terrier doing something, I believe 
I'd just show a picture of one standing up or sitting down, 
but doing nothing, before telling the story. 

And it’s such fun afterwards to-see whose dog really 
looks as if he were running or doing whatever the story 
calls for. 

Every picture Must BE IN Mass, no oullines are wanted. 

The children want a change from the colored chalks. 
A change in medium means a new kind of work and pre- 
sents new problems. 

Avoid pencils, but use charcoal. Tell them to use it 
lightly, except where they want it to be real dark, then they 
can press a little harder. But, you say, they simply will 
scrub with it. No, they won’t, because they’re just going 
to see who can make the very lightest lines with it, and the 
one who makes the best drawings with the lightest, prettiest 
lines will have a red star on his paper, or draw one on the 
board, or any other kind of reward you wish to give. 

At first, of course, the animals will be crude. Never 
mind that, they’ll improve, and don’t become discouraged. 
They may not exactly resemble what you thought they 
would, but to the children they are perfect. 
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Take some good picture and tell them a story of which 
it might be the photograph, but do not let them see it. 
Collect their drawings, hang them on the line and then 
show them the picture you have. Which do they like 
best? And why? And it may be that several will see 
points in which the picture you have is superior to theirs, 
but they must see the points for themselves, or they will 
forget them shortly. 

This story telling work is good in both the first and second 
grades. 

Several of the stories should be about the animals in 
winter, in order to have them seasonable. 

This is a good month in which to start a simple booklet 
for holding their drawings. When they have 
about a dozen real good drawings, they can 
place them in this booklet and bring them 
home for mamma to see, provided they bring 
them back again for an exhibition in the 
spring, or perhaps it is best not to allow them Pattern for 
to leave the building till after the exhibit. —— 

The paper for the booklet ought to be a colored paper, 
not too thin. Two pieces are necessary and should be the 
same size, or a wee trifle larger than the paper on which 




















Booklet for First Grade 


they have been drawing. These pieces form the back and 
front covers for the booklet. Now we need a piece to act 
as a binding at the back of the booklet. It should be the 
exact length of the cover and about two or three inches 
wide, the width to depend on the size of the booklet. This 
is folded around the back, two holes punched through all 
four thicknesses and a a piece of tape the same color a8 the 
cover used to tie it wi 

Now, let’s decorate this cover. It’s winter time; stock- 
ing caps are being worn by all the boys, skates are used, 
sleds in evidence. Any of these can be applied, or any other 


design you prefer. 

Have the children draw the design rather small, and de- 
cide how they want to place it on their cover; then begin 
tracing around the design, which they have previously 
cut out, and move it on and trace around it again, and so on, 
till the cover has these little tracings wherever they look 
eS Se 2 Se eee Sees ee 

cover paper and color these designs. They 
may be made very rakty. When the drawings are ready 
to be placed within this cover arrange them and then 
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punch holes through, opposite to those on the outside, 
so that the tape may be put through the whole and tied 
up. 

(This is a note for older pupils. I have found that in 
the sixth to the eighth grades, when different articles have 
been made, pupils who do not know how to measure the 
paper and materials even to the quarter and eighth inches. 
It does seem to me that they really ought to know what the 
markings on the rulers represent, and yet I have never been in 
a place where I have felt that I could ask the teachers to 
explain them to the pupils and insist upon their knowing 
them; hence, I am taking advantage of this opportunity. 
Afhint to the wise is sufficient.) 

What shall we do in the third and fourth grades? 

The sun rises so late in winter that even the youngest 
third grader gets up early enough to see it. What a glori- 
ous chance to talk about and try representing sunrises. 

Have the children each try to look out some morning 
and see the sun on the snow as it rises. Have them ob- 
serve the houses in the early sunlight, the trees, the sky, 
the horizon line and the color of the sun itself and report 
upon it next day, and then draw it. Does it realiy look 
like a sunrise, or does it resemble a sunset? What is the 
matter? Now, let’s observe sunsets and see the difference. 
About two lessons on sunsets and two on sunrises will do, I 
think. 

Animals will arrest our attention as with the little people. 
Two stories treated as in the first grade will give us our idea 
of animals and their place in the picture, and then we will 
try an idea which, if properly worked, is very, very inter- 
esting. We shall draw the animals from life, and I think 
a dog is a pretty good animal to begin with. There. is 
probably some child who owns a pet dog which can be made 
to sit still when told to do so. He should come to school 
and sit where all may see him. The children may smile 
at first, they nearly always do, but they will quickly be- 
come interested and draw him. 

Always draw in mass. I repeat it. 
lines as yet. 


We want no out- 
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The dog moves; so much the better. They have to 
remember him as he was. Two different dogs will suffice 
for this work now. 

Charcoal is a good medium to use. 

Then there are so many still life objects to be drawn: 
caps, mittens, stocking caps, skates, sleds, andsoon. Hold 
them before the class for about two minutes and then hide 
them. Let the children draw what they remember. In 
five minutes, hold them up again and let them compare 
their drawings with the article to be drawn. Hide the 
article and give them ten minutes to complete their work. 

There is a simple note-book which the fourth graders 
may begin this month. 

Eight sheets of plain white paper 6 x 9’’. One piece of 
VERY, VERY thin cardboard or extra thick heavy smooth 
paper the same size as the white paper. Fold to form a 
book, size 6 x 43”. Crease. Open out again and punch 
three holes on the crease with a darning-needle — one in 
the middle, and one 1” from each end. 

Hold with white paper up and stiff paper underneath. 

Sew down through hole 2, up through 1, down through 
3 and up through 2. Have the thread that runs from 1 to 
3 lie between the 2 threads that come up through 2. Tie 
these threads and clip off ends. 

Paste around the back a piece of black or colored binding 
cloth about 2” wide. 

Two pieces of colored paper 6 x 4” should next be cut 
and one pasted on each side of the outside of the cover, 
allowing 3” of the binding to show at each side. These 
covers may be decorated or not as you please. If the edges 
are the least bit uneven, a good paper cutter will even them 
up or any printer will cut them if they are sent to him. 
These make very simple but attractive books. 

Let me repeat what I have said before: don’t hurry the 
children. Let them enjoy what they are doing. 


I believe in exhibitions and if these books are well done 
I would save some of them for that purpose. 


I shall be glad to answer any questions about the work 
at any time. 
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Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


First Year 

First WEEK 

Monday 
Talk about the new year. 
What was last month? 


What is this month called? 
What is the name of the new year? 
(1913.) What was the name of the last year? How many 
days has January? What season is this? What are the 
months of the winter season? What season comes after 
winter? 


Tuesday 
Write the word January; also the date. 


W ednesday 
To be taught to the children: 
Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Something sure you can learn in it; 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 
Work with all your might and power, 
Twenty-four hours make a day, 
Time enough for work and play. 
Seven days a week will make; 
You will learn, if pains you take. — Selected 
Thursday 
Practise learning the rhyme of the day before. 


Friday 
Write: Sev n days make a week. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write: 
On Monday, when the weather is fair, 
I always wash the clothes. 
Tuesday 
Write: 
On Tuesday I can iron them, 
Even if it rains and snows. 


Wednesday 
Write: 
On Wednesday I do all the mending, 
I like the mending too. 


Thursday 
Write: 
On Thursday I receive my friends; 
I have nothing else to do. 
Friday 
Write: j 
Friday is the time to sweep, 


To dust, and set things right. 


The teacher may recite the following to the children, 
then have the entire poem of the week played as game, with 
appropriate actions: 

On Saturday I always cook, 
Then put all work from sight. 


And Sunday is the day of rest; 
I go to church dressed in my best. — Selected 


Tumrp WEEK 
Monday 
Learn the names of the months, by having a procession 
of children representing the various months, led by the 
New Year. The little folks will enjoy the game, and will 
learn the names of the twelve months, in their order, with- 
out realizing that they are doing anything but play. 
Tuesday 
Story poem, to be recited (or read, if needs must) to the 
children, by the teacher: 
A MYSTERY 
I put my coat and furs and mittens on, to go 
With my cunning Christmas sled, out to see the pretty snow. 


I made some little balls, and they looked as white and nice — 
I tried how one would taste, but it was just as cold as ice. 


I took some to the kitchen then, because I thought, you see, 
I'd bake them just like apples — they’d be good with cream and tea. 


I didn’t say a single word about it to the cook, 
When I put them in the oven, but when she gave a look, 


She stared, and held her hands up, and said: “For pity’s sake! 
Who put this water in here, and spoiled my ginger cake?” 


I couldn’t tell. It wasn’tI; but I would like to know, 
Where did my pretty apples, that I was baking, go?— Selected 


After reciting the poem, ask the children what became of 
the snow apples. 
Wednesday 


Talk about snow; snowballs; sliding on the snow; 
sleighing; a snow man. 


Thursday 

Write: I can make a snow ball. 
Friday 

To be told; for the children to guess. 


Waat am I? 
I live in a hole just above somebody’s chin. I have to stay there, 
for I am fastened in. 
It is because of me that oars and girls like good things to eat. To 
please me, they eat candy and fruit. 
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It is because of me that boys and girls are often kept after school. 
They forget, and use me when they ought not to. 

I am always wanting to taste, taste, taste. I am always wanting 
to talk, talk, talk. 

Who can guess what I am? 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Children write the words necessary to complete the fol- 
owing: 
Jack and —— 
Went up the —, 
To get a —— of water. 
— fell down 
And —— his crown, 
And —— came tumbling after. 
Tuesday 
Have the children give all the words they can that 
rhyme with hat. Write the list on the blackboard, and 
use it for drill in phonics. 


Wednesday 
To be taught to the children: 
If you can’t be the big sun, with his cheery smile, 
You can be a cheerful sunbeam for a little while. 
Thursday 


Play “I am thinking of something,” using objects in the 
school-room. 


Friday 
Have the children mention as many objects as they can 
think of that are blue; green; yellow; white. 


Second Year 
First WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


Lapy Moon 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
“Over the sea.’ 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
“All that love me.’ 


Are you not tired with roving and never 
Resting to sleep? 

Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 
Wishing to weep? 


“‘ Ask me not this, little child, if you love me: 
You are too bold. 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I’m told.” 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
“Over the sea.” 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
“All that love me.” — Lord Houghton 


Have the first stanza of the poem copied and learned. 


Tuesday 
Have the second stanza of the poem copied and learned. 


Wednesday 
Have the third stanza of the poem copied and learned. 


Thursday 

Have the fourth stanza of the poem copied and learned. 
Friday 

Have the poem recited, throughout. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 

Be kind in all you say and do, 

That others may be kind to you. 
Tuesday 
Talk about snowflakes; if possible, showing some of the 
single flakes. Where do the snowflakes come from? What 
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becomes of them if they are taken into’ a warm room? 
What becomes of them when they fall? What becomes of 
the snow when the weather gets warm? How does the 
snow help the grass and flowers? (Keeps them warm dur- 
ing the cold winter.) Why is snow sometimes called a 
blanket? 


Wednesday 
Story for oral reproduction: 


A Wise Doc 


One night a farmer was riding home along a lane which had walls 
on both sides. Suddenly he heard his dog barking on the further 
side of the wall. 

The man stopped his horse and started to see what was the matter. 

The night was very cold.. Snow lay on the ground. Sitting on a 
large stone was the farmer’s little daughter. 

The child had left the house and had wandered out into the meadow. 

The dog had followed her, keeping close at her heels. Now he was 
barking for some one to come and take the little girl home. She had 
lost her way, and was crying. 

The father Idoked at the footprints in the snow.. He saw that his 
little daughter had walked close beside a deep hole. 

She had walked all the way round the hole. But the wise dog had 
gone, all the time, between the little girl and the great hole. 

Was he not.a wise dog? — Adapted 


Thursday 
Children tell the story of the lost child and the dog. 


Friday 
Write three sentences about the little girl and the dog. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Supply words to fill the following blanks: 
My dog Spot is ——. 
He eats ——. 
Spot can ——. 
When I run, Spot —— too. 
Tuesday 
To be committed to memory: 


Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease, 
To very, very little keys; 
And don’t forget that two of these 
Are, “Thank you, sir,” and “If you please.” 
— Selected 
Wednesday 


Write a list of ten objects to be seen in the school-room’ 


Thursday 

Talk about bread. Who makes the bread we eat? 
What is it made of? Where does the flour come from? 
Where does wheat grow? How does wheat grow? How is 
the wheat made into flour? How is the flour made into 
bread? 


Friday 
Write three sentences about bread. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Children write their fathers’ and mothers’ names. 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 
When the cold wind blows, 
Look out for your nose. 
Wednesday 
Talk about how we are protected from cold, by clothing, 
and by- artificial heat. How is the school-room warmed? 
How are the children’s homes warmed? Why is it unneces- 
sary for stables to be heated? 


Thursday 
A riddle for the children to guess: 


I am as black, as black can be, 
But yet I shine. 

My home was deep within the earth, 
In a dark mine. 

Years ago I was buried there, 
And yet I hold 
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The sunshine and the heat, which warmed 
That world of old. 

Though black and cold I seem to be, 
Yet I can glow. 

Just put me on a blazing fire — 
Then you will know. — Selected 
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Friday 
Write three sentences about coal. 
Third Year 
First WEEK ° 
Monday 


To be committed to memory: 


CuILp’s EVENING PRAYER 


Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh; 

Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 


Low the darkness gathers, 
Stars begin to peep; 

Birds and beasts and flowers 
Soon will be asleep. 


Through the long night-watches, 
May Thine angels spread 

Their white wings above me, 
Watching round my bed. 


When the morning wakens, 
Then may [ arise, 
Pure and fresh and sinless 
In Thy holy eyes. — S. Baring-Gould 


Have the poem copied. 


Tuesday 
Learn the first verse of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Learn the rest of the poem. 


Thursday 
Recite the entire poem. 


Friday 
Write a list of the naming words (nouns) in the “Child’s 
Evening Prayer.” 
SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of the doing words (verbs), in the “Child’s 
Evening Prayer.” 


Tuesday 
Write a letter to a playmate, telling what you did on a 
recent Saturday. 


Wednesday 
For dictation: 


Boats sail on the rivers. 
And ships sail on the seas, 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. — Selected 
Thursday 
Write five sentences about clouds. 


Friday 
Write a list of ten objects that are blue. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write six sentences about blue objects. 


Tuesday 
Story for reproduction: 


Tue Farry AND THE WOODMAN 
A man was cutting down a tree beside the bank of a river. The axe 
sli from his hand and dropped into the water. 
he r woodman looked into the water, and then said aloud, 
“Oh, what shall I do? I can never get it again and I have no money 
to buy another.” 
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“What has happened?” said a voice near by. 

The man looked about, but he could see no one. But the question 
was repeated, so the woodman explained what had happened. 

7 a moment a hand appeared out of the water, holding an axe of 
gold. 

“Ts this your axe?” the unseen voice asked. 

“Oh, no,” said the man, “‘my axe was an old one.” 

The hand and the gold axe disappeared. 

Pretty soon the hand came up again, this time holding a silver axe. 

“Is this your axe?” the voice asked. 

“Oh, no,” said the man, “my axe is made of steel, with a wooden 
handle.” 

The hand and the silver axe disappeared. 

Pretty soon the hand came up again, this time with the man’s own 
axe. 

“That is mine,” said the man. “That is certainly my old axe.” 

The fairy was so pleased with the man’s honesty that she gave him 
both the gold and the silver axe. 

The man went home and told what had happened. Another man 
who heard the story, thought he would go to the river bank and see if 
he could have the same good luck. 

He dropped his axe into the water, and began to bewail his loss in 
a loud voice. 

The fairy asked what had happened. After hearing the man’s 
story, the arm appeared, as before, holding a gold axe. 

“Ts this your axe?’”’ the voice called. 

“Oh, yes, that is mine,”’ said the man. He tried to take the axe 
but it was drawn under the water again. 

So the dishonest man lost even his own axe. — Adapted 


Wednesday 
Have the children tell, in their own words, the story of the 
woodman and his axe. 


Thursday 
Write five sentences about the woodman and his axe. 


Friday 

Dramatize and play as a game the story of the woodman 
and his axe. 

THIRD WEEK 

Monday 

Each child write eight sentences, describing some other 
child in the room, telling: Color of hair, color of eyes, kind 
of complexion, height (guessed at), age, costume worn, size 
of shoes (guessed at) and size of gloves. 


Tuesday 
Write a rhyme of four lines about a dog. 


Wednesday 
Write a list of the objects to be seen in the school-room. 
Who can write the longest list? 


Thursday 
Have the following poem copied: 


WINTER EVENING 
What way does the wind come? Which way does he go? 
He rides over the water, and over the snow, 
Through wood, and through vale; and o’er rocky height, 
Which the great cannot climb, takes his sounding flight; 


He tosses about in every bare tree, 

As, if you look up, you may plainly see; 
But how he will come, and whither he goes, 
There’s never a scholar anywhere knows. 


He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook, 

And ring a sharp ‘larum; but, if you should look, 
There’s nothing to see but a cushion of snow, 
Round as a pillow, and whiter than milk, 

And softer than if it were covered with silk. 


Sometimes he’ll hide in the cave of the rock, 

Then whistle as shrill as a cuckoo clock. 

Yet seek him — and what shall you find in his place? 

Nothing but silence and empty space; 

Save, in a corner, a heap of dry leaves, 

That he’s left, for a bed, to beggars or thieves! 

— Dorothy Wordsworth 

Friday 


Pupils write a list of the nouns in the poem, ‘‘Winter 
Evening.” 


Monday 
Pupils write a list of the verbs in the poem, “ Winter 
Evening.” 


FourtH WEEK 
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Tuesday Tuesday 
Write five sentences telling what the wind does. Have the rest of the poem copied. 


Wednesday 

Children find answers to the following questions, in any 
way they can: 

What little children wear wooden shoes? 

What little children wear moccasins’? 

What little children wear shoes of fur? 

What children wear shoes of silk or satin? 

What children wear shoes of leather? 


Thursday 
Write five sentences about the different kinds of shoes 
children wear. 


Friday 
Write five sentences about the shoes you have on. 


Fourth Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


SONG OF THE BROOK 
come from haunts of coot and hern 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges 
By twenty thorps, a little town 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
| bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. . 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come ahd men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
n me, as I travel, 
With many a silvery water-break, 
Above the golden gravel. 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers: 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the melted sunbeams glance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars — 
I loiter round my cresses. 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. — Alfred Tennyson 


Have the first six stanzas of the poem copied. 


Wednesday 
Pupils commit to memory the first three stanzas of the 
poem. 


Thursday 
Commit to memory the second three stanzas of the poem. 


Friday 
Commit to memory the third three stanzas of the poem. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 


Commit to memory the rest of the poem. 


Tuesday 
Recite the entire poem. 


Wednesday 
Study up the life of Alfred Tennyson. 


Thursday 
Answer the following questions: 
Where does the brook come from? 
What is a coot? (See dictionary.) 
What is a hern? (See dictionary.) 
What does the brook do among the ferns? 
What is meant by the brook’s “ bickering”? 
How does the brook come down by thirty hills? 
What is meant by the brook’s “slipping” between the 
ridges? 
What is a thorp? 
Friday 
Answer the following questions: 
What is meant by a brimming river? 
How does the brook join the river? 
How does the brook go on forever? 
How does the brook get the water to keep on flowing 
forever? 
What is meant by the brook’s “chattering”? 
What causes the noises of the brook? 
What are “sharps and trebles’’? 
What is an eddying bay? What is an eddy? 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Answer the following questions: 
What is the meaning of fret? 
How does the brook fret the banks with its curves? 
What is a foreland? 
What is willow-weed? 
What is mallow? 
What makes the brook wind about? 
How do blossoms happen to be sailing on the water? 
Whereabouts in the brook do the trout stay? 
What is a grayling? 
Tuesday 
Answer the following questions: 
What is a water break? 
What is gravel? 
Why is the gravel called golden? 


What are some of the things that the brook carries along 
to the river? 


What is meant by “hazel covers”? 


Why are the forget-me-nots said to grow for happy 
lovers? 


Wednesday 
Answer the following questions: 
How does the brook go? 
What is meant by “skimming’”’ swallows? 
What makes the sunbeam in the woods “netted’’? 
What is a shallow? 
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How does the brook murmur? l'uesday 
What is a bramble? Talk about brooks, rivers, and the ocean. 
What are cresses? Where do they grow? 
Wednesday 
Thursday Write a rhyme of four lines about a river. 
Write in a list all the. verbs in the poem. 
Thursday 
Friday Each pupil find and repeat in class a quotation about 
Write a list of all the adjectives in the poem. a brook, a river, or the ocean. 
FourTH WEEK Friday 
Monday Play, “My ship came from China, and it brought to 
Write a composition on brooks. me” — 


The Laugh of Winter 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 





Greenland 
M. E. JAMEs 
OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF GREENLAND 


The country itself 
Character 
Features 
People (called Eskimos) 
Children 
Appearance 
Dress 
Manners and customs 
Games and amusements 
Homes 
Winter (igloos) 
Summer (tupecs) 
Size 
Character 
Material 
Food 
Sources 
How cooked 
How served 


Greenland is a land of ice and snow. It is a large island 
very far north. It is always cold there, so cold that no 
trees, nor grass, nor flowers can grow. Great masses of 
ice float in the sea about the island. These are called ice- 
— As they float to a warmer climate, they slowly 

t. 


The people who live in this strange country are called 
Eskimos. The Eskimo children are not white like you. 
They are brown and their faces are round and fat. They 
need very warm clothing in this cold country. They are 
dressed in fur from head to foot. The little girls are dressed 
just like their brothers. Their fathers kill bears and seals, 
and clothing is made from the skins of these animals. 

The Eskimo baby does not ride in a carriage.’ It rides 
on its mother’s back. The mother wears a coat which 
has a pocket on the back. The pocket is lined -with soft 
fur. This makes a warm place for the baby. © 

All the boys and girls in Greenland have sleds. They 
have dogs which drag the sleds across the ice and snow. 
Some of the sleds are made of bone and sealskin and some 
are made of ice. The children have a fine time with their 
sleds. The boys also have boats. These are made either 
of driftwood or bone and covered with the skins of sea ani- 
mals. They are called “kayaks.” They look somewhat 
like Indian canoes. The boys have paddles to send the 
boats along. Sometimes they go fishing in the kayak. 

There are no schools in Greenland, so Eskimo. boys 


_and girls do not know how to read or write. Their 


mothers tell them stories which they heard frgm their 
mothers. 

They are happy children and play a great many games. 
Here is one game they play. They all get down on their 
knees, take hold of their feet with their hands, and hop 
along on the knees. Those who can hop fastest win. 
They play with a big sealskin ball. The game they play 
is somewhat like our game of handball. They hit the ball 
with their hands and try to keep it in the air. The boys 
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play football. They kick the ball and néVer touth it with 
their hands. The little girls have Wooden.dolls. *- 

- Through the summer the os travel from place to 
place. They live in tents made of skins. These are called 
tupecs. In winter, they build houses of stones and earth 
covered with snow, and a few are built of wood. In some 
places they still build their houses of blocks of ice and 
snow. These ate called igloos. An igloo is not much 
higher than a man. It has just one room. They sleep, 
eat, and cook in it. There is a long passage which ':ads 
into the house. This is low and narrow to keep out the 
cold and wild animals. People have to crawl on. hands 
and knees to get into the house. 

The Eskimos eat the flesh of the bear, seal, walrus and 
caribou. They find a very few berries and birds in sum- 
mer. =. They get oil from some of the animals which they use 
They cook their food with lamps. 

They have no tables or chairs. When the food is cooked 
they put it into a dish which is set on the floor. Then 


everyone sits around the dish and all eat out of it. They 
have knives made of bone. The candy that Eskimo chil- 
dren have is the skin of a bird’s foot soaked in fat. 


Eskimos Again. 
LILLIAN PoRTER 


E hardly expect™any teacher to wax cnthusiastic 
over an Eskimo “corner.” It is now relegated 
to the hackneyed and threadbare. But it is not 
so regarded by the children. They are not in- 

cluded in our former years of igloos and polar bears. Thus 
we shall find that any attempt in that direction will be 
hailed with as much joy and enthusiasm as if the idea 
were just conceived. Children love to learn of the Eskimo 
life, with its snow houses, its big, faithful dogs and sleds. 
I think it appeals to them as one grand winter frolic. Iam 
afraid our attempts to picture the life rather increases this 
illusion than otherwise. This, perhaps, is not to be much 
deplored. There is time enough for them to learn of the 
dreadful privations and hardships of the pitiless north. 


‘ 
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Teach Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, “Foreign Chil- 
dren.” -: 
The following is a paper by a third-grade boy: 


GREENLAND 


Greenland is a very cold country. 

It is very far north. 

In some parts of Greenland there are glaciers and there are icebergs 
there which are very dangerous. 

If a ship happens to strike one it makes a very loud noise. 


PEOPLE 


The Eskimos are dark all over. 

They have very round and fat faces. 

They have to dress very warmly on account of its being so cold. 

The boys and girls are so very much alike I do believe if you went 
there you couldn’t tell the difference. 

Now you know they have games just as much as we do. 

They have football only they don’t use their hands. 

The girls have dolls. 

They look just like themselves only a great deal smaller. 

Their winter house is made of earth and stones with snow and ice 
on top. 

Their summer homes are made of reindeer skins. 


Arctic life, because of its simplicity, is easily represented 
by such means as we have at hand. ‘. 

I send you a picture of an Eskimo “corner” which was 
muc 1 beloved by our third grade youngsters last year. 
The “broad, snowy expanse”’ is cotton wadding sprinkled 
with mica dust. The igloo is made of stones, covered with 
cotton. Do you see the terrible polar bears gnashing their 
celluloid teeth and the sleek seals about to be devoured 
by the bears? Just see our dogs all eager to be off! They 
are all made of one of the numerous kinds of ever-moist 
modeling clay. The children especially adore the dogs, 
and as the material is soft, very often do ears and tails have 
to be replaced because of too many pats. In fact, there 
is danger of their being literally “loved to pieces.” You 


see a lusty family variously engaged about the igloo. It ~ 


consists of father, mother, big brother, sister, and baby 
brother, who rides in mother’s hood. He is not visible in 
the picture. Big brother is ready for a drive. Father 
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is fearlessiy navigating among the terrible bears. The 
family are all clothed in the finest of white fox (cotton 
wadding). Notice the unkempt black locks of all the family. 
Strips of black fur pasted under the hood give this effect. 
The little canoe is made from directions given in the Pri- 
MARY EDUCATION a few years ago. These directions are 
said to be based on Nansen’s description. 

Of course it took time for the teacher to mold all these 
little animals and to dress the dolls. Still it was pleasant 
work for winter evenings or stormy Saturdays and the joy 
with which each new arrival was received amply repaid her 
for the time spent. > 

There is one suggestion I would make to a young teacher 
attempting any such work. Don’t get it all done and sud- 
denly unveil it in all its splendor to the children. If you 
do, the interest will be short lived. Let the children “‘be 
in it” from the first. Let them plan, suggest, and help, 
step by step. Then some day you will hear a shrill voice 
from the back yard joyfully announce, ‘We gut a Eskimo 
corner in our room!” 





Geography Lessons for January 
The Eskimo 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


HE most fitting time for the study of the Eskimo 

is the month of January. The land of snow is 

particularly appealing at that season of the year 

when our own country is usually enshrouded in 

white, and the Nature Work for this month correlates most 
beautifully with the study of the human type. 

The essential thing in approaching any new study is to 
arouse enthusiasm, and this may be done in regard to the 
Eskimos by the telling, during the story hour, of stories 
dealing with the people of the cold. The stories lead 
naturally to conversation lessons, and a splendid way to 
develop this work consists in the mounting upon cardboard 
oblongs, nine by twenty inches, pictures of Eskimos — men, 
women, and children. Under each picture descriptive 
words are printed and unconsciously the pupils will use the 
printed words in conversation. If not, they may read them 
later, giving to each word its proper color-tone. After 


‘much oral language work, the cards are’ placed upon the 


chalk rail and written work follows. Other sets of card- 
boards are made which include the plan of the igloos, ani- 
mals of the North, weapons, playthings and even those 
illustrative of games. In this way the principal life pro- 
cesses of a people, shelter, clothing, food, and means of 
protection will be brought out. 

The sand-table will make real the life of the people whom 
the children have been studying. Many pictures illus- 
trative of this life should be procured and after being passed 
to and discussed by the children, they should be mounted 
upon the burlap bulletin boards. Blackboard drawings are 
also capital aids, and the effectiveness of the sand-table 
is heightened by the drawing, upon the blackboard back 
of it, of the Aurora Borealis with colored crayons. Sheet 
wadding may be used as a covering for the sand-table, 
space being left for the North Sea, for which glass over 





blue paper answers nicely. The whole is sprinkled with 
diamond dust and icebergs of white construction paper 
added. The igloos may be made of kindergarten blocks 
or of clay, a hole being left at the top, and then covered 
with cotton. During their construction the boys will 
enjoy making some of the Eskimo utensils and weapons, 
such as the snow shovel and snow knife, and these will add 
greatly to the picturesque realness of the scene. Toy dogs 
may be harnessed to sledges of the children’s making, and 
polar bears, reindeers, and seals, whether of the toy variety 
or of paper, should occupy prominent parts. The study 
of the animals of the North will be logical at this point; 
the value of the patient dogs may be shown by stories, the 
commercial value of the seal brought eut, and the reindeer 
will be especially enthralling after the interest inspired by 
it at holiday time. No other animal, perhaps, serves so 
many purposes and receives so little reward — being un- 
fed, it furnishes food not only by its flesh, but by its milk — 
unsheltered, its skin provides the Eskimo with his summer 
home, and even the bones are used for the making of tools. 
Bring out the value of their broad, flat feet for carrying 
heavy loads over the snow. In studying the polar bear bring 
out the protective value of his white fur as well as his endur- 
ance. His mode‘of spending the winter under a snow-cov- 
ered cliff, with only the hole made by his warm breath, will 
prove interesting to the children. Attractive borders for the 
blackboard may be made at this point by giving the pupils 
hektographed copies of reindeer to color and cut out. 
Mounted in groups of twos between an upright polar bear 
a most pleasing effect may be obtained. It is an excellent 
idea to make the blackboard border serve to emphasize work, 
changing it as each new topic is discussed, and the child- 


- ren enjoy seeing their handiwork so displayed most keenly. 


The study of snow and ice will follow the work upon 
animals. Precede the study of snow by that of water, its 
expansion and condensation. The relationship of frost will 
be easily felt and will itself be the basis of the work upon 
snow. 

An interesting experiment consists in filling a wide- 
mouthed bottle with finely powdered ice and salt, one- 
fourth salt and three-fourths ice being the proportion to be 
used. A two quart can, with a hole bored through it, is 
then inverted. The children should be shown that the ice 
is used to cool the bottle, and that the salt aids. A larger 
can is then inverted over the can and its saucer and 
slowly heated. 

Frost will form on the can containing the ice and salt; 
the children should be led to observe how the par- 
ticles grow, some pushing away from the surface of the 
bottle, others sending out arms over the bottle. Some 
questions to be developed are: Are the particles bright? 
Do they glisten? Of what are they made? The pupils 
will readily see that they are made of ice and water, and if 
the experiment is then repeated without the inverted can 
the children will learn that frost forms best where there is 
much moisture and can explain why it forms most quickly 
in low places and on quiet nights. The crystals should be 
observed under a magnifying glass and shape discussed. 
Children should be asked to observe the work of frost at 
home, trying to find some of the crystals, and endeavoring 
to see how the branches crowd together and push out from 
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the windows. The value of frost to the farmer should be 
brought out and its effect upon plants considered. A new 
border may be made by cutting the crystals, and for this 
a hexagon of three inches diameter may be made from white 
paper. This is folded from lower right corner to upper 
right corner, then from right corner to left back corner, 
then the paper should be turned over and folded from front 
right corner to back left corner. A triangle will thus be 
formed upon whose face a design may be drawn, the folded 
point being the centre of the snowflake. A most beautiful 
m to teach in connection with the Nature work is The 
airy Artist; How Dame Nature Got Her Frost, an in- 
structive story, and Old Jack Frost, a well-loved song, are 
also suitable. 

Plan to begin the study of snow some day when it is 
snowing, and with a dark cloth catch some of the flakes. 
Examine these under a microscope. Take into considera- 
tion the protective value of snow for plants, trees and shrubs, 
and bring out its value to the Eskimos. 

In studying ice and its effects fill a glass jar with water 
and set it outside on the school-room window ledge over 
night. The next morning the jar will, of course, be cracked 
or broken, and the children will be able to attribute it to 
the expansion of the crystals. If possible, take the chil- 
dren to see how ice is cut and dwell upon its value to 
man. 

The last Friday of the month a delightful time may be 
secured, and the work reviewed, by allowing the children to 
have their play period out of doors. Have them bring their 
sleds, build igloos of snow or ice blocks, and make snow men 
and play Eskimo games. A race on hands and feet will 
be especially enjoyed. The children place their hands on 
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the ground and, without bending their elbows or knees, 
endeavor to jump or run forward. This is, of course, 
somewhat strenuous and should not be long a in. 
A ball game, enjoyed no less by their white cousins than 

the Eskimos, consists in simply striking at the tossed bel 
with the hands, endeavoring to keep it in the air. When the 
ball drops to the ground it is rest time. Tennis balls are 
excellent to use, and if preferable the games may be played 
indoors. 

The finishing touch to the afternoon’s pleasure is given 
by allowing the children to freeze ice cream. This is easily _ 
done by putting thick cream, sugar and vanilla in large 
coffee cans and embedding them in snow. A freezer may 
be substituted, but the former method only needs care 
in occasionally stirring the mixture to insure success. 

After one such afternoon a small lad said with deep seri- 
ousness, “And just think, if the little Eskimo boys only 
knew, they could have reindeer ice cream every day!”’ 
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An Eskimo Finger 


Bertua E. Busa 


This ! is the Eskimo’s little house, 
Low, so low, 

Shaped like a bowl turned upside down, 
Built of snow. 


This ® is the queer little, round little door 
Where he creeps 

Into the house; here’s the bed of snow * 
Where he sleeps. 


This * is the way he cracks his whip — 
Round his head; 

Shouts to his dogs, and away he goes 
OnThis sled. 

This ° is the hole that he makes in the i ice; 
Patient§ peers ° 


Hour after hour in the biting wind 
Till a seal appears. 


Never complaining of dark or cold 
Or winter long, 

The Eskimo boy is brave and bold 
And cheery and strong. 


I wish we could tell him we think he is fine 
In his land of snow; 

Hurrah for the sturdy brave folk in fur! 
Hurrah for the Eskimo! 


MOorIONs \ 


1 Hands form a round dome like an Eskimo hut, fingers touching; 

2 Finger and thumb of one hand join in small circle to represent 
door. 

3 Hand held straight ~~ + 2 


4 Motion of swingi whe orey it above head. 

5 Arms enclose + Se pane ter hole in ice. 

6 Behd rhe beg hand shading eyes and look earnestly into 
make-believe ice-hol 

7 Hand and arm lifted and waved above head. 
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HISTORY STORIES 


Robert E. Lee 


Autce E. ALLEN 


FPtom: A little exercise for Lee’s Birthday may be arranged from 
following sketch. Children may tell little bits in their own words 
about Lee’s home, life, and character. Others may give quotations, 
which are well worth learning. Two or three southern plantation 
songs may be sung.) 


N a worn family Bible, a faint, old-fashioned hand- 
writing tells of the birth of a baby boy to one of the 
well-known families in Stratford, Virginia. The name 
of the baby is Robert E. Lee. The date is January 

19, 1807. The writing is that of his frail, sweet mother. 
Little did she think, as she wrote the name of her little 
son, that the day was coming when it would be known, 
respected, and loved all over the world. 

The baby’s father was that dashing, daring Revolutionary 
soldier, who was known as “Light Horse Harry.”’ 

In the Lee family, beside Robert, there were two boys, 
Charles and Smith. And there were two girls, too, Ann 
and Mildred. 

It was a wonderful old home in which little Robert spent 
the first four years of his life. Wherever he looked, were 
large, beautiful rooms. They were hung with portraits of 
his grandfathers and grandmothers and their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. Sometimes in the dusk, it almost 
seemed that you could hear the click of the high heels 
and the swish of the silk and brocade gowns of those fine 
old dames. And you could almost catch the shine of the 
silver buckles, powdered hair and lace ruffles of those 
courteous old gentlemen. 

Little Robert was waited upon by servants who had lived 
with the Lees so long that they were old and gray. They 
told him stories of the splendid things his ancestors had 
done. Some of these stories were so splendid that they 
— written upon parchment and carefully kept by Robert’s 
father. 

Outside, the house showed like a great letter H on the 

een grass among the green trees. Broad steps led to its 

t door. Each “wing” was topped by a pavilion; 

and each pavilion had broad balustrades, from which rose 
« a < chimneys. And there was plenty of smoke 
rising these chimneys. For “Light Horse Harry” 
liked good times and was well known for his open house. 

The grounds were beautiful, too. There were grand 
eld trees—oaks, maples, cedars, and, here and there, a 
Lombardy poplar, stiff and stately as one of the grand 
dames in her frame in the great hall. 

There were birds and flowers, soft southern skies, and 
winds bringing fragrant whispers from the cedars and low 
murmurs from the beautiful Potomac River near by. 

No wonder, then, with these surroundings, that Robert 
grew up with great pride in, and love for, his family. No 
wonder he had fine thoughts and high aims for himself. 
No wonder, either, that his out-of-door life made him 
strong and sturdy. His dark eyes were full of life. His 
cheeks were round and red as apples. He stood up straight 
and looked things in the face. He was solid as one of the 
little oaks growing from an acorn on the lawn. It was this 
early life of his that helped make him able to endure the great 
hardships of a soldier’s life. He could take long marches 
in great heat or great cold with little food and little sleep. 

As long as he lived he kept his great love for out-of- 
doors. Once, when he had begun to lose some of his splen- 
did strength and had been sent away from home to find it 
again, he said, “My visits to Florida and the White 
Sulphur have not benefited me much, but it did me good to 
see the mules walking round and the corn growing.” 

When Robert was four years old, the family moved to 
Alexandria. Robert went to a day school. He was al- 
ways good to his mother, helping her all he could. -They 
were great chums. She told him many Bible stories and 


taught him to love this wonderful book. She said that 
Robert was both son and daughter to her. And his father 
said of him, “Robert was always good.” Do you remember 
that this is what George Washington’s mother said of him? 

When Robert was eleven, his father died. For some time 
before this, there had not been as much money or as many 
good times in the Lee family as there had once been. After 
his father died, Robert worked hard to make himself 
ready to go away to school. He decided that he would 
go to West Point. When he was eighteen, he entered that 
famous school on the beautiful Hudson. And when he 
graduated he was second in his class. It is said of him that 
while he was there he never had a demerit. 

Can you think what kind of man the boy born in a beauti- 
ful old southern home, of a proud old southern family, with 
his West Point training, hearing tales all his life of brave 
ancestors who had been friends of Washington, and whe 
had helped make his country what it. was— can you 
think what sort of man he would make? 

Of course, he was a soldier —a brave, daring, clear- 
headed, strong-hearted soldier. He showed such brilliancy 
and such understanding of what a soldier should be, that he 
soon became a general — one of the greatest generals in the 
great Civil War. Brave, cool, wise, full of courage, even 
in defeat, dignified, honest, kind, gentle, patient, a Chris- 
tian gentleman — he was very like George Washington, 
himself. . 

As a general, Lee rode a great gray horse, named Traveller. 
His troops loved to see him dash into their midst mounted 
upon Traveller, handsome, strong, his dark eyes flashing, 
his bearing erect — every inch a soldier. 

His love for his horse. was, beautiful to see. Traveller 
must be well cared for, even if his master wasn’t. Traveller 
must have plenty to eat, even if his master went without. 

His soldiers loved him, for he was kindness itself te 
them. They were as well sheltered as he. They had as 
many comforts. They called him “Mas’ Robert,” and 
“Old Uncle Robert.” 

He was always generous. Once, when a box of good 
things had been sent him in camp, he gave most of it away 
to the sick. And he was always gentle. It is told of him, 
that, once, in grave danger himself from the guns of the 
enemy, he stopped to put back in its nest a tiny bird that 
had fallen out. 

Now that you know so much about General Lee, you 
will want to know still more. Read all you can of his 
grand, unselfish life. You will find how when a great 
crisis came, he tried to do the right thing. And you will 
find, too, that later when he had to meet defeat, he met it 
nobly, because he had tried to do the right thing. 

Here are some of the many things that have been said 
of General Lee: 

“The soldier was great, the man himself was greater.’ 

“Those who knew him best loved him most.” 

“Not only great, but good.” 

“The plain country gentleman — preferring grass and 
trees and streams to all the cities and crowds in the world.” 

—J. E. Cooke 

““Where’s the man who won’t follow Uncle Robert?” 

— His Troops 

“The only man I would follow blindfold.” 

— General Jackson 


And-here are some things General Lee himself said in a 
letter to his son at school: 

“Be frank — frankness is the child of honesty and 
courage.” ; . 

“Say just what you mean to do on every occasion.” 

“Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or keep one.’ 

“Duty is the sublimest word in the language.” 

“Do your duty in all things — you cannot do more!” 


“Never let me and your mother wear one gray hair for 


any lack of duty on your part!” 
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NUMBER 
Fourth Grade Number V 


Karte K. O’NEILL 
EACH the different kinds of fractions and the 
definitions. 
A proper fraction is one whose numerator is less: 
than its denominator. 
An improper fraction is one whose numerator is greater 
than its denominator. 
A mixed number is composed of a whole number and a 
traction. 
A proper fraction may be reduced to lower terms. 
An improper fraction may be reduced to a whole or a 
mixed number. 
A mixed number may be reduced to an improper fraction. 
Help the children to see that reducing an improper frac- 
tion is simply division. 4? is 45 + 7; in division 45 is 
dividend and 7 divisor; in fractions 45 is numerator 
and 7 denominator. Be sure the work is done mentally. 
4— = 6%. Let them see that reducing a mixed number is 
just like proving an example in division, when there is a 
remainder. Have this also done mentally. Do not give 
anything hard at present. It is better to use the following 
form as it will be the easiest way to do the work when the 
examples are harder. 


wo| 81 
onl BIS 


Next give changing to a common denominator. Let 
the children see that fractions must be alike to add or sub- 
tract; that they can not add 4 + $ + 4 any more than 
they can add or subtract 1 dog and 1 cat + 1 dollar. Make 
the reduction very simple, so they can immediately see the 
least common denominator. Give no denominators 
higher than 24 and do not give 13, 17, 19 and 23. 


3 
t 
$ 


What denominator can be divided by all the denominators? 
What is your common denominator? Write 8 under each 
line for your new denominator. 

Reduce 4 to 8ths. Write over the new denominator. 

Reduce } to 8ths. Write over the new denominator. 

Write the numerator of the third fraction: Be sure they 
see they are reducing fractions to higher terms. 

Make a little harder by not using 1 for the numerator. 
Find the least common denominator of 3, 3, 5; 2, #5, 25- 

Next give some where they will really have to find a 
denominator that is not already given. 


$and 4 4, and? $ and 4 


When this can be done give § and 4, § and §, 3, 3 and }. 

They are now ready for very simple addition and sub- 
traction. Have the children look at every answer and de- 
cide whether it is a prope or an fraction, and 
if it can be reduced. this being sure a habit. 

Some time should be spent on reading and writing 
numbers. A sixth grade teacher told me the other day she 
re Ry ca em she re 
write fh rs, as they could do neither above. thousands. 


Seat Work 
428,476 + 927,384 + 764,296 + 283,725. 
Write the answer to 1 in words. 
6&4 X 81+ 9+ 8+ 4— 118. 
4652 = 89. 
Prove 4 in two ways. 


or Whe 
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LESSONS 


1 144xX5xX3xX7X%12X8 
2X 10 X 21 XK 28 X 12 

2 XCI + LXVIII + DC + M + LXXxIx 

Write the answer in Roman Notation. 

3 , If 45 lbs. of sugar cost $3.60, what will 10 lbs. cost? 

4 Leonard had $.60, Wallace $ as much, Eddie 7 as 
much and Worden 745. How much did they all have? 

5 Which is the more and how much more? 17 X 84 or 
19 X 63? 





1 The factors are 2, 7, 13 and 23, what is the number? 

2 Two boys start from the same place, one goes 264 
miles east, the other 347 miles west. How far apart are 
they? 

3 Which is the more ¢ or 4; % or yg; 4 or $? 

4 28+ 69+ 8+ 17 + 644+ 13 + 87 +19 + 28 + 
64. 

5 84,215 + 2004. 

6 Write the answer only. 
5X8X2+10X3X2+6X2XK2XK2+8+ 8. 


1847 + 1953 + 4726 + 8475 + 3124. 
984,321,003 — 147,926,198. 

42,185 < 70,405. 

267,565 + 907. 

23 X 14+7+89—9%6. 


or WN 


— 


Reduce to lowest terms. 
te, wD ts; Ys; $4. 
Reduce to higher terms: 
$ to 24ths, § to 18ths, 
Reduce 288 sq. ft. to sq. in. 
Reduce 4 miles to feet. 
Reduce 2 yds. 2 ft. 2 in. to inches. 


$ to 2lsts, $ to l5ths. 


ame wo 


1 What cost 16 lbs. of butter at 26 cts. a lb., 15 doz. 
eggs at 32 cts. a doz., 4 lbs. coffee at 30 cts. a Ib., 2 Ibs. tea 
at 50 cts. a lb., and 25 Ibs. sugar at 9 cts. a Ib.? 

2 If you had a twenty-dollar bill and spent $15.26, how 
much change would you receive? 

3 If Ardus has $6.42 and Gertrude 9 times as much, how 
much have both? 

4 If 27 hats cost $337.50 what will 1 cost? 

3 Answer only: 

2X4X9+12K5xK2+12X3X2. 


42,186 + 73,194 + 84,763 + 92,847. 
Subtract 165,942 from your first answer. 
Multiply the answer to 2 by 8. 

Divide the answer to 3 by 9. 

85,026 + 74. 


or ON 


1 Tell whether these numbers are odd, even, prime, 

composite, abstract, or concrete.* 
19, 24, 15, 64,:17, 15 bu., 43, $25, 60 gal. 
2 Find the prime factors of 
2310; 10,000; 1323. 

3 Draw a diagram of the field: 

A field is 126 ft. long and 45 ft. wide, how many sq. ft. 
in the field? 

4 How many ft. around the field? * 

5 How many ft. of fencing 5 boards high will it take 
to fence it? 


Write the following tables: 
Money 

Dry Measure. 

Liquid Measure. 

Linear Measure. 

Square Measure. 


*19 prime, abstract 
oor om composite, concrete 


or wn 
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6 Dale att 3+ 1 
7 —5 6—6 2-—9 


Be sure of all your definitions. 


1 If 14 boys weigh 1372 lbs., what is their average 
weight? 


2 If 9 boys get 437 credits in examination, what is their 
average? 

3 In a six-grade school there are 288 children, what is 
the average for each grade? 

4 65,924 + 49. 

5 97,905 + 321. 

6 694 + 263 — 142 + 465 — 394. 

1 , What kind of fractions are the following? 

é, i, $; 74, i, 8, $ 2> i# 

2 4. Multiply the denominator by 2. What did you 
do to the fraction? Why? 

3 4. Divide the numerator by 2. What did you do to 
the fraction? Why? 

4 4. Multiply the numerator by 2. What did you 
do to the fraction? Why? 

5 4%. Divide the denominator by 2. What did you 
do to the fraction. Why? 

6 Which is larger 4 or is, H or a +i or 35: 


1 Alice has 98 credits in Arithmetic; 97 in English; 
90 in Geography, 92 in Nature Study, 95 in Physiology, 93 
in Music, 91 in Reading, 100 in Spelling and 100 in Deport- 
ment. What is her average? 

2 How many pupils in your class? If each one’s books 
cost $4.85, how much did all your books cost? 

3 What cost 5 yds. of cloth at $.59 per yd., 9 yds. at 
75 cts., 8 yds. at $1.25, 10 yds. at $1.50 and 12 yds. at $1.75? 

4 Make outa bill for 7 articles bought at a drug store 


1 A barrel of flour weighs 196 lbs) How many barrels 
in 8820 lbs.? 

2 Agnes Wasse bought of Edwin De Lyne 4 books at 
$1.25 each, 5 pencils at 5 cts., 5 pencils at 1 ct., 3 tablets at 


10 cts., 5 blank books at 15 cts. Make out bill and receipt 
it. 
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3 XVI + XXIII — XX — XIV + XLv. 

Write answer in Roman Notation. 

Write answer in words. 

(94 X,8) + (640 + 8) + (463 + 217) — (28 x 3). 
Write the 12’s in multiplication. 

Write the 7’s in Division. 


a ore 


_ 


Reduce to lowest terms: 

4 9 6 7 5 

B> IB» Bh , 21» 20- 
Reduce to mixed numbers: 


213° 45 96 49 32 
7 Rete Aes 5 ae t 


Reduce to whole numbers: 


45 12 144 40 100 
9» Ss “125 53 10 


Refluce to im improper fractions: 

4, 9, 7%, » 25. 

Write 2 concrete, 2 odd, 2 even, 2 abstract, 2 compes- 
ite and 2 prime numbers. 


ao - Ww Ww 


Work and mark the terms of each example: 


1 24+ 13 + & + 72 + 19. 
2 9804 — 1765. 
3 425 X 70. 
4 648 + 12. 
5 2157 + 32. 
1 8 gi. = pt. 
12 pt. = qt. 
16 qt. = gal. 
20 pks. = bu. 
16 qt. = pk. 
10560 ft. = mi. 
36 ft. = yd. 
144. in. = ft. 
27 sq. ft. = sq. yd. 
432 sq. in. = sq. ft. 


2 48 X.25 X 16 X 36 X 100 
10 X 50 X 12 X 9X 16 
3 If 43 dolls cost $64.50, what will,5 dolls{cost? 
4 Reduce and tell to what you reduced the” following 
fractions: 
4, 73, 44°, § to 25ths, %’ 
5 Add § and ¢. 
6 Subtract % from #¢. 


o 
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“Reduce to the Least Common Demonifiator:- 
$4, 4.4. 


2 , to; LE 
3% te 3. 
4 > Ts, 3 é: 

5 ’ %, Ts §. 
6. 4, &, #- 

7 4,4, 7 


1 The distance from Albany to Buffalo is 365 miles. 
Ardus starts from Albany and Louise from Buffalo; if they 
travel towards each other and Ardus goes 124 miles and 
Louise 126 miles, how far apart are they? 

2 Wallace had a $5 bill, 7 half dollars, 9 quarters, 14 
dimes, 23 nickels and 17 cents. How much money has he? 

Write your answer in words: 

3 If he spends $12.95 for a suit of clothes, how much 
will he have left? 


Playing Seed Store 
“RAKING advantage of the social plays of children, 
the following lesson, one of a series on store-keeping, 


was worked out in the second grade. The store 

was co-operative in .that every pupil made some- 
thing for it, contributed seeds towards it, secured price 
list, and dealt .in it. 

An ordinary wooden box set upon end with two boards 
on top to form a gable roof, two miniature counters, a 
shelf, a closet, a roll of paper, and a scale cut out of soft 
tin, having served successively as dairy, bakery, and gro- 
cery, was now used as seed store. Rakes, hoes, onion 
weeders and trowels made of paper, or better still, of soft 
tin with a meat skewer for a handle, were for sale. 

Tiny potatoes, plentiful on the cinnamon vine, were 
placed in paper slat baskets. Paper boxes were filled with 


packets of flower and vegetable seeds, most of which were 


collected by the children in the school and home gardens. 
Dahlia tubers, gladioli bulbs, onion sets and asparagus 
roots were added. 

Seed packets were made of drawing paper and the most 
satisfactory boxes of Manila cardboard, first used as 
directed work to get a uniform size, and later on as un- 
directed work at their seats. Tags, with the names of 
seeds sold, fastened to sticks, were pasted in the different 
boxes. Toy money of aluminum, similar to grtocer’s 
checks, was_used. 


~*"’ Our miniature store could not hold all the seed boxes, so 
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4 Draw a diagram: 
If a lot is 264 ft. long and 198 ft. wide, how'far around it? 
5 How many sq. ft. does it contain? 


1 214 + 645 + 927 + 842. 

2 74,015 — 21,643. 

3 4257 X72. (Begin to multiply with left hand figure.) 
4 

i) 


8146 + 39. 
4x3xKx2xX7x 5 
i4 X 12 


6 9°. What is the number? 
7 Factor 125. 
8 Reduce 7% to lowest terms. 
9 Reduce 4° to a mixed number. 
"10 Reduce *% to a whole number. 
11 Reduce 4 to an improper fraction. 
12 Add} +4 + 9. 





they were placed in rows upon the long table, which served 
as a counter. 


The following price list was placed upon the blackboard: 


SEED STORE 
Flowers Vegetables 
Candytuft 05 Corn 05 
China Pinks 06 Beans 02 
Nasturtiums 0A Peas 04 
Pansy 10 Parsley 05 
Sweet Peas .08 Beets 05 
Four-o’clocks 01 
Morning Glory 01 


Note The prices wére changed to suit the size of the packet. 


The children did not buy and sell at random, but with a 
definite purpose in view. In the beginning, the children 
in the group were given 10 cts. each, and were told to be 
ready to purchase seeds selected from the list before them. 
Each child passed up quickly and made his purchase. 
As the storekeeper gave him the change the children at 
their desks were expected to be ready with their answers. 
Should the storekeeper give incorrect change, another was 
chosen to take his place. In the same way 25 cts., 50 cts., 
and $1.00 were used. 

The interest was unabated. So desirous were the chil- 
dren to become storekeepers, that they worked faithfully 
at the problems. Not only was the child with the most 
: (Continued on poge 36) 
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3" : Closely correlated with the arithmetic were 





cetrect answers chosen, but frequently he who 





_ worked renee mentally, showing the / BE AN S 


English, Spelling, Writing and Reading. 
Problems of which the following are speci- 
mens were selected from class work: 








The above operation merely involved sub- 
traction. © When the children were capable of 
doing more, two operations were undertaken. 
For example, 50 cts. was given each child with 
which to buy 2, 3, 4 or 5 packets of one kind 
of seed, according to the multiplication table 
we were trying to impress. As the purchase 
was made and the change handed over by 
the storekeeper, two processes — multiplication 
and subtraction were involved. 

Then, by buying two packets of our kind and 
three of another, and the change given the pur- 
chaser, three processes — multiplication, addi- 
tion, and subtraction — were involved. 

If the children were too slow we’d stop for 
two or more exercises and count by pegs, inch squares, 
tooth-picks or corn. When speed and accuracy had been 
attained, much to their delight, the children returned to 
their store-keeping. 

Oral problems, observing a certain form of expression, 
were given by the children. With a minimum of instruc- 
tion, the children were directed to carry on all transactions. 
Later on, the children had little difficulty in using this 
form of arithmetic as seat work. 


» 


SEED STORE 
At the seed store I bought a package of beans for 2 
cts., a package of peas for 4 cts., and parsley for 5 cts. 
I spent 11 cts., I gave the store keeper 15 cts. 
He gave me four cents back. 
2+ 44+5=11 
15—ll=4 
Wiram T. 
SEED STORE 
I bought 4 packages of snapdragon seeds for 10 cts. 
a package. I spent 40 cts. 
I gave the storekeeper 50 cts. and he gave me 10 cts. 
back. : 








4x10 = 40 
50 — 40 = 10 
* ELLA FISHER 
SEED STORE 


I bought three hundred asparagus at $1.00 a hundred. I gave the 
seed man $5.00 and he gave me $2.00 back. I spent $3.00. 
300 x 1 = 300 
500 — 200 


I bought one package of beans for 2 cts., and one package poppy 
seeds for 9 cts. I spent 11 cts. I gave the man 12 cts., he gave 
me 1 ct. back. 

2+°9 
12 — fl 


11 
1 


Aucustys DattTILo 





Dictation Lessons 
PHYSIOLOGY 


My body is made up of a head, a trunk, two arms and 
two legs. My body is covered with skin. Under the skin 
ig muscle, or flesh. Inside the flesh are bones. 

The bones make a framework. They hold the body in 

They cover tender parts and keep them from 
getting hurt. There are about two hundred bones in my 
y. They are of different shapes and sizes. 

The bones cannot move by themselves. The muscles 
pull them and make them. move. 

Babies’ bones are soft and easily bent. Did you ever see 
children with bow legs? That is because they walked too 
soon. Their leg bones were soft and became bent. Never 
stand babies on their feet. 

Why are some people round-shouldered? Because they 
did not sit straight when they were children. 

Muscle, or » looks like beefsteak. The muscles 
are ‘always working. Do you know how many there are? 
Almost five hundred. They are of all sizes and shapes. 
They stretch and pull. Look at the muscles in your hand 
and arm. 

When the muscles work they grow strong.- Look at the 
blacksmith’s atms. When we run and walk in the fresh’ 
air the muscles move fast. They grow big and strong. 

Did you ever see a locomotive? What makes it go? 
The fire inside.’ If the fireman put no coal on the fire, the 
engine would stop. : 

We are like engines. Instead of coal we must have food. 
If we had no food we should die... Parts of our bodies ate 
always wearing out. But we don’t grow thin and wear all 
away. The food we eat makes new muscles and bones. 
Some day you will learn how. | j 

Does a fireman put bad coal into his fire? No, he chooses 
good fuel, or the fire will go out. Just so we must choose 
good food to put into our stomachs. If we eat pie and cake 
and candy instead of good food, we shall soon be sick. 

Treat your stomach well. It has much work to do. 
Good food makes good blood. Good blood makes us well. 


Nature Work 
Let us walk in the woods. Rattle, rattle, thump! What 
coos It fell from the tree. Here’ it is on the ground. 
aout, 


See that little squirrel. He is very busy. He is gather- 
ing nuts. How does he carry them? He has no pockets. 
Squirrels carry nuts in their cheeks. 

Squirrels like to sleep in the. winter. They like to stay in 
their warm nests. In the autumn they gather nuts. They 
hide the nuts in their nests. When winter comes they have 
plenty of food. They do not have to go out in the snow: _ 


Bears like to sleep in the winter. They make warm dens 
in the ground. Sometimes they creep into a hollow. tree. 
Bears do not take any food with them. They sleep.all 
winter. When they wake up in the spring they are hungry 
and fierce. : 


Where do all the frogs and turtles go in the winter? 
They do not like the cold. They dig down into the earth/ 
There they stay till spring. 


Do you see any robins now? No, they have flown away 
tothe south. They will come back in the spring. Many 
birds fly south in the winter. Hundreds of them fly together. 


All summer the farmer has worked. Now he gathers 
his fruit and vegetables. He puts the apples into barrels. 
He digs the potatoes. He gathers the pumpkins and 
squashes. He digs up the turnips and beets. The corn 
has been cut. The fields are bare. 


The farmer loads his wagon and drives to town. There 
he sells what he has raised. He has worked hard in the 
fields all summer. Now he can rest. 


This is a cold day. The wind is keen. We may have 
a frost to-night. 


Did you see the frost? It was on the ground this morn- 
ing. It was white. Frost kills the flowers and leaves. 


They droop and die. Does it kill the stems and roots? — 


Sometimes. 


Now the trees are bare. The leaves have fallen. The 
cold wind blows the branches. Are the trees dead? No, 
indeed. The trees are sleeping. - They will waken. in the 


spring. 
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Little Sparrow Birdie 


N. B. H. 


Nina B. Hartrorp* 
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January Nature Study 


THE SPARROW 


The English sparrow is one of the best of birds for winteT 
nature study. He stays with us all the year, and he is 
ever-present, in the city as well as the country. 

If you watch a group of English sparrows closely, you 
will notice that some of them have a black mark on the 
throat. These are the male birds. They have also a 
White spot on each wing. 

The ‘female birds have gray throats. They are usually 
a little smaller than the males. They are built more 
daintily and move with more grace than do the males. 

The baby sparrows look like their mother. 

How many eyes has a sparrow? How many feet? 
kind of a mouth? 

The sparrow has a strong beak. The two nostrils are 
in the beak. The two ears are back of the beak. 

What kind of feet has the sparrow? His long toes help 
him to cling to the limb of a tree, or to a fence wire. 

What does the sparrow eat? Throw some bread crumbs, 
corn, or oats, into the yard or onto the street, and see. 

In the summer time it is easy for the bright-eyed little 
birds to find plenty of seed or fruit to eat. In the winter 
they have to work hard to find sufficient food. In the city, 
after horses have eaten their dinner, the birds can pick up 
the oats that are left scattered about. Sometimes the 
sparrows eat leaf buds from the trees. 

He is called the English sparrow because his ancestors 
came to this country from England. 

He cannot sing. He only chatters, and if other birds are 
about, he sometimes scolds. ‘ 

We have some sparrows in our country that are beautiful 


What 








singers. They are only distant cousins of the noisy, chatter- 
ing English sparrow. 

Where does the English sparrow build her nest? 
is the color of the eggs? 


What 


THE PEANUT 


The peanut can easily be used for winter nature study, 
for except in the depths of the country, it is everywhere 
available. Give a peanut to each child. What is the color 
of the shell? Is the shell rough or smooth? Are the two 
ends of the shell alike? 

Crack the nuts. 
each shell? 
three.) 

What is each nut covered with? (A reddish skin.) 

How many parts has each nut? (Two.) What is the 
color of the nut meat? 

Eat the nuts. Was the peanut raw or cooked? 
cooked? (Roasted.) 

How does an unroasted peanut taste? (A little like raw 
potato.) . 

Tell the children how the peanut grows. The so-called 
nuts grow on the roots, somewhat as potatoes grow. The 
plant is a vine, with small, delicate leaves. 

How are peanuts used? (Eaten as they are, simply 
roasted. They are also ground into peanut butter. They 
are sometimes salted, and often they are used for peanut 
candy.) 


What is inside? How many nuts in 
(Usually two; sometimes one, sometimes 


How 


IcE 
When is there_ice out-of-doors? 
If you leave a piece of ice in a warm room, what 
pens? (It melts.) What is it melted? # (Water.) How 
can water be turned into ice? (Byf'freezing it.) 


Who has seen ice? 
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Who has stood on ice? Who has slidden on ice? Who 
can skate on ice? How thick will ice freeze? (Sometimes, 
and in some places, thick enough to hold horses and sleds. 
A few years ago a house was moved across a mountain lake 
in New Hampshire, on the ice.) 

What do we do with ice? (Skate, slide, use it for freezing 
ice cream.) 


January 1913 


Where do we get ice in summer? (It is cut during the 
cold weather, and stored in ice-houses. Some ice is made 


in ice-factories, in warm weather, by freezing water arti- . 


ficially.) 
Why do our mothers buy ice in the summer time? (To 


keep food cool, so that it may not spoil; to cool drinking 
water.) 
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Cuttings Illustration 
H. F. B. 


The accompanying illustration is made up of cuttings 
from three of the models given in the Prmary Epuca- 
tron.* The background is green denim, which is tacked 
between two of the windows in the school-room. I used 
chalk for the trees and snow. 

No two cuttings are by the same pupil and each one, with 
the exception of the little girls on sleds, is made with just 
one cut of the scissors. No clipping or trimming is ever 
allowed. 

When there are a number of models on one page of the 
magazine I usually mount the one I wish the children to 
use on a piece of white cardboard. Then holding it before 
the school, call attention to the main points. As for in- 
stance, the boy coasting has his feet higher than his head; 
his head does not extend beyond the front of the sled; 
the wind blows the tassel of his cap straight back, etc. 
By careful questioning, these points may all be brought 
out by the children. 

While studying the model I have the pupils as near me 
as possible, always sitting together that all may see clearly 
every point under discussion. I then place the model in an 
upright position on the table before the school. 

First, be sure that your model interests the children. 
Second, insist on cutting as large as the paper will per- 
mit. 

As a rule we use Manila paper, size 9 x 6”. 

* January, 1912. 


OCCUPATION LESSONS 


You may be discouraged at first, but keep at it. 
I have pupils who are doing excellent cutting now whe 
did almost nothing at the beginning of the year. 


A January Border 
(By a Second Grade Room in the A. A. Libby School, Chicago.) 
E. C. 


We wished to decorate our room with a border suitable 
for January. We had just had a big snowstorm and every 
boy to whom Santa Claus had given a sled was having a 
joyous time. So our drawing lesson for this certain day 
was to be a boy pulling his little sister on his sled. 

Each child proceeded to draw his picture, choosing his 
own particular kind of sled, the one that suited his fancy. 
The chief point in the lesson was to show action. These 
drawings were made on 9 x 12” paper. 

The two children who had the best drawings were chosen 
to enlarge their pictures. This was done on two sheets 
of 12 x 18” paper. Other children held the paper against 
the blackboard while these two drew, one drawing the boy, 
while the other drew the girl on the sled. 

Then the figures were cut out and used as patterns. 
The other children in the room traced around them, and 
cut out enough to fill thé space around-the room. Even 
the teacher had her share in the work. When the children 
had pinned up their figures, she filled in the background 
with trees, drawn with white chalk on the burlap, which 
gave a rather snowy look to the scene. 

This “frieze” proved a source of delight to the children 
chiefly because each one could say, “I helped make it.” 
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Co -operative Nese making in 
the Grades 


JENNIE REBECCA FApDIS 


Y co-operative work in the school-room we mean that 
which represents the combined effort of individual 
children in undertaking a problem of common 
interest. Educators place considerable emphasis 

upon various kinds of co-operative work these times, be- 
lieving that community interest as opposed to selfish 
competition in continual individual doing, is the desirable 
trend of action for embryo citizens. 

Nowhere is co-operative work of more value than in the 
handwork, for in this the tangible proofs of each individual’s 
skill stand out, as helping to make a good piece of work 
or the reverse. Children who do poorly in the thinking 
and reasoning processes of school routine often excel in 
different modes of construction with the hands, and thus 
receive needed encouragement denied them elsewhere. 
The brightest child mentally may be in real need of the 
development afforded by handwork to correct a weakness 
in his makeup. 

The alert teacher, who seizes on opportune situations for 
presenting appealing motives to children in all work, 
should take into consideration in each particular problem 
the value to the individual of work planned for many pairs 
of hands; and she is apt to ask herself such questions as, 
“What satisfaction will they feel in it as they strive toward 
a finished whole? What is the use of the product from their 
point of view? May they share it alike?” 

Rug-making commends itself as a form of handwork that 
may be well introduced as co-operative problems by any 
teacher in the first four grades, for the usable materials are 
so varied that almost everyone at work with children can 
find the means to construct mats for the doll house or rugs 
for the floor that will be attractive and useful. The rugs 
described here are of the inexpensive kind, and much of the 
material for those made of cloth was brought by the 
children. 

In M[llus. No. 1, the pieces were made by kindergarten, 
first and second grade children. 
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. —No.. 1. _ This rug measures 3 x 2 ft. and is made of 
the long pine needles of the south and raffia. The twelve 
individual mats were woven on small homemade looms. 


Bands of woven raffia conceal the joining of the sides of the 


“mats which show the rough needle ends. This work was 


doné in the kindergarten, though the task would be better 
undertaken by older children, the teacher toncluded. 
The color combination of green needJes and natural raffia 
is very pleasing. 

No. 2 is a circular rug measuring 30” in diameter and was 

also made by wee ones, who brought black stockings and 
white woven, unde prea for the braids, which were sewed 
into shape bythe: er children and the teacher... 

No. 3 is a strip’ 3} ft. long and I ft. wide, jn beautiful 
colors of soft..wool, to represent a Roman stripe. First 
grade children made this on the*Tddd loonis; 

Na.4 shows two pretty Zephyr rugs made by first grade 
children for their doll house. 
fz No. 5 was made by first grade children, and is a pretty 

iece of matting made of green raffia and the yellow and 
been stems of the beard-grass or brown sedge, which is a 
common growth in poor clayey or sandy upland soil. 
This piece made an appropriate floor covering for the dining 
room of the doll house. 

No. 6 is another first grade rug made for a doll house 
It measures 12 x 10” and is made of blue and white cotton 
cloth, and serves for the bed-room rug. 

No. 7 is a doll rug 9 x 7” made of red and blue twine. 

No. 8 is a circular zephyr mat of spool knitting. One 
beautiful co-operative rug 42 x 30’ was composed of 
rows of the small individual mats. In this case the chil- 
dren brought much of the yarn from home, and the colors 
were varied and the quality of wool very different. The 
teacher and the children combined these. “hit-or-miss’’ 
circles with those made of dark green to make a design in 
the center. The outer rows were of the dark plain color. 
The four-sided space between the circular mats was filled 
with a coarse cobweb pattern made with the yarn, and the 
rug was lined with a heavy burlap. This rug occupied 
a place in front of the rocking-chair for visiting mothers 
and did duty in the school-room for several years. The 
spool knitting may be well used in the first two grades 
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ing for older sisters and brothers, etc. About 
thirty-five children in a second grade room did the 
work on six cardboard looms made from the backs 
of tablets, the ends strengthened by a binding of 
linen that comes on the tablet. For stiffeners 
along the sides of the looms, the teachers furnished 
curtain rods, ‘using the solid part of the rod. ~Put- 
ting these rods through extra holes at the ends of 
the cardboard slightly curved the surface over which 
the warp was threaded and made the weaving more 
easily done than directly on a flat surface. The 
material used in the rug is bright cotton of all 
colors, obtained from a wholesale store that gives 
away every year books of the samples, which come 
in pieces a foot or more in length. The children 
cut these pieces into strips. The warp was also * 
of different colors and samples from the same store, 
The ends of this rug are neatly bound with dress 
braid. The teacher.says the interest in preparing 
the strips and weaving was so great all the time 
that if there had been looms enough for more to 
work at a time the room would have been a busy 
hive of workers. 





If the knitting is done on home-made machines, the spools 
should be large enough to admit of the thick wool which 
should be used by little fingers. No. 9 shows half of a 
large paper rug made of two shades of tan. The paper is 
heavy and also lined with a stiff quality. The teacher 
whose pupils made this rug spent considerable time planning 
it, so that all hands might be represented in the work. 
She thought the joy manifested over the finished product 
justified her efforts at planning. 

No. 10 is a red, white and blue cotton rug 36 x 27”, and 
like most of those previously described was made in the 
first grade, and on several small looms. No. 11 is second 
grade work, 10 x 8”, neatly woven on a pasteboard loom, 
and of blue and magenta jute, a matertal that is now much 
used for weaving. No. 12 is another very attractive 
piece of work from two colors of jute. No. 13 is an in- 
dividual mat of raffia in dark red, green and natural colors. 

No. 14 was made by a second grade from paper rope and 
is a serviceable looking floor covering for the living-room in 
their doll house. 
¥ No. 15 gives a group of attractive cotton rag rugs, 
14 x 10” in size, made of good colors, well arranged, with 
the dull grays for centers, and pink, green or blue borders. 
A bright color is often mixed with a subdued one to soften 
the effect of the stripe. In making rugs like these, for 
which children bring the material, they often exchange 
colors to suit their tastes. 


Nos. 16 and 17 are more pretentious rugs than the others ~ 


as to size, being 4 x 24 ft., made on a large handmade loom, 
and especially interesting, as the second grade children who 
made them dyed all the cloth used, having experimented 
with several dyes to produce the colors they wanted. 
No. 16 is gray with a border of brown, blue and green, 
and No. 17 is brown with blue, green and gray border. 
These rugs have been used to good advantage in the school- 
room. 

Nos. 18 and 19 are oblong rugs made of thick braided 
strips. No. 18 is raffia in natural color, with border of 
green, red and black, and the making was the com- 
bined effort of a third grade that had done very little hand 
work before undertaking this task, which proved a delight 
to them. No. 19 is made of carefully selected corn husks 
in beautiful natural color, with a dyed border of greens 
and browns. 

No. 20 is a rag rug 4 x 2 ft. of all kinds of cloth, also 
braided in strips, the plaiting and sewing all done by 
second grade children, who worked long and hatd to make 
a thing of real worth for their school-room. 4 

No. 21 deserves special attention as one of the prettiest 
rugs in the collection, one made without cost to the school, 
and the work of odd times out of school hours that needed 
to be employed, as indoor recess time, that spent.in wait- 


No. 22 shows a silk rug 54” long and 28” wide, 
made mainly by fourth grade girls chosen from several differ- 
ent school buildings. Many old silk waists, skirts, parasols 
and ribbons furnished the material for the braiding, which 
was shaped into elliptical mats 6” long and 4” wide. There 
are sixty-three of these mats in the rug. The bright colored, 
light colored and mixed ones of the center form a design. 
The border of twenty-eight mats is black. After the mats 
were fastened together the whole was lined with a heavy 
green wool rep. This is a substantial and attractive rug. 

No. 23 shows a group of dainty mats, 14 x 10”, made of 
the ravelings from tilo matting. The third grade children 
who did the work dyed the fibers for the borders. 
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Nos. 24 and 25 represent two homemade looms. The 
wooden one was made by second grade children, who 
measured for the spaces between the nails and did the pound- 
ing and all. The cardboard loom was. made and used by 
third grade children. 

No. 26 presents an interesting rug-making problem 
planned* by a second grade teacher whose room contains 
several children large for the grade, who are essentially 
handworkers and need manual training in the school-room. 

The pictures show the completed rug (a), the rug on the 
loom (6), and a detail of the border (c). 

The material used is a dark brown and black checked wool 
panama skirt containing six yards, a soft flannel waist of 
green, grays and brown, and a half yard of new green serge. 

The teacher talked over the plan with the children, 
drawing and explaining the border, and receiving their 
suggestions, so that they undertook the work with enthu- 
siasm. Twenty-four children worked on the rug, doing 
everything, from the threading of the loom — the work of 
a good-sized boy — to the tying of the fringe in good hard 
knots. It took a little over two weeks to make the rug, 
the children working at odd times during the day. 

The loom is handmade, 5 ft. long and 3 ft. wide. Thick 
iron rods at the sides prevent the drawing in, which is some- 
times annoying. The rug measures 44 by 2} ft. and is 
much admired for its good color combinations and care- 
ful workmanship. 

No. 27 pictures a rug made in a third grade room, which 
the teacher is always striving to make a bright, orderly 
spot for five hours of the day for children whose homes are 
poor and often of the shiftless kind. The pieces for the 
rug were cut from an old dark overcoat, the children using 
a paper pattern; and the edges were blanket-stitched in 
various colors. 

Those teachers who let the boys and girls in their charge 
share with them the responsibility of making the school- 
rooms into school homes of the busy work-shop kind, and 
of keeping them in such order that they present well- 
defined interests in the process of development, and attrac- 
tive to all who enter, have learned the value of wholesome 
co-operation and the joy of real teaching. 
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Seat Work 


J. M. Niven 


1 Write the names of six things in the kitchen. 
Write the names of six things in the bedropm. 
Write the names of six things in the bathroom. 
Write the naimes of six things in the cellar. 
2 Name the tools used by a carpenter, a bricklayer, 
a plumber, a street-sweeper. 
3 Give out cards with a large script letter or small 
word written on it. Let children prick holes and sew. 
4 Tell how a cat keeps its feet warm in winter. 
Tell how a dog keeps its feet warm in winter. 
Tell how a sheep keeps its feet warm in winter. 
Tell how a rabbit keeps its feet warm in winter. 
Tell how a hen keeps its feet warm in winter. 
5 Tell something you have to wear in winter, and not 
in summer; something you eat in winter and not im 
summer; something you see in winter and not in sum- 
mer; something you do in winter and not in summer. 
6 Draw three trees without any leaves. 
Draw three trees showing how they look im sunemer. 
7 ‘Write in full, Mr., Rev., cts., $, St., Jr., Sr., €e., 
qt., Ib., oz. 
8 Take a big word such as “telegram” and sce hew 
many little words you can find in it. 
9 Who killed Cock-Robin? 
Who saw him die? 
Who caught his blood? 
Who rang the bell? 
Who will be chief mourner? 
Who will read the book? 
Who will be the Clerk? 
Who will dig his grave? 
10 Name one thing that each of the following ean de: 
Cats, Dogs, Ducks, Birds, Crows. 
11 Write the months of the year. 
12 Name all the words that rhyme with “hat.” 
13 Change “mat” to “run” by just changing one letser 
at a time. 
mat, met, bet, bed, red, rod, sod, sud, sun, run. 
14 What do the following animals like to eat? 
A rabbit, a horse, a canary, a cat, and a mouse. 
15 What do you do with a pen? 
What do you do with a cup? 
What do you do with an iron? 
What do you do with a broom? 
What do you do with a rake? 
What do you do with a mirror? 
What do you do with a comb? 
16 Make up a short story and use a picture imstead ef 
a word wherever you can, as: 


The 4 cost one dime. 


17 I went into a Chinese laundry. Where did the 
Chinaman come from? How did he get to this country? 
What language does he speak? From which end of his 
book does he begin to read? 

18 Write a verse of any song you like. 

19 Write sentences giving exactly the opposite meaning. 

The baby is sick. 
It is a wet day. 
The man is tall. 
The fence is high. 
The water is cold. 

20 Write out a riddle. 

21 (pane) (two) (ant) 

pain) (to) (aunt) 
Fill in the blanks: 

Tom had a —— in his head. 

There is a —— of glass in this room. 
I have —— feet. 

He went —— to the store. 

The —— makes a hill. 

My —— loves me. 
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22 What two things do you find on the stem of a horse- 
chestnut leaf? 

23 Who fell down the hill when they went up to fetch 
a pail Of water? Who met apie-man? Who sat ina corner 


eating pie? Who had her nose pecked off by a blackbird? 
Who ran up a clock? 
24 What city do you live in? 
Name four other cities. 
25 Who is the Mayor of your city? What does he 
do for the city? 
26 Fill in the blanks: 
The —— is white. 
The —— is red. 
The —— is blue. 
The —— is yellow. 
~ The —— is black. 


27 What children live in tents? 





What children live in houses made ofjice? . 
What children live in houses where the walls are 
made of paper? 
28 Fill out these sentences with twoor more things. 
A horse can —— 
A dog can —— 
A bird —— 
A mouse —— 
A cat —— 
A baby —— 
A worm —— 


29 It has four legs, two long ears, a very short tail, 
and likes to eat dandelion leaves. Write its name and 
draw its picture. 

‘30 +Name all the different kinds 
of bells you can think of. 

31 What is this? 
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The —— —— sure to go. « 
~-What is this: well-known sere?” ” Write” it in full. 
43 Write the words opposite the numbers that would 
be used...in telling what day vf. the month it is;-1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6: 


44 I have a long thin tail, a sharp little face, some 


- whiskers, a gray pry. I like ae, and I hate cats. 


Who am T? 





Serving the Flag. 
Bertua E. Buss.. 


If war should come, I’d fight for. sd flag; “ 
I'd be a soldier true; 

But father says in times of peace 
There’s even more to do. 


And if we’re honest, true, and good 
And faithful every day, 

We'll serve our flag as certainly, 
And serve it right away. 





A Mother Goose Paper Cutting 
for January 


Mary TUCKER MERRILL 


S the sabject of light in its various phases is taught 
A in many schools in the month of January the 
following Mother Goose Rhyme and its accom- 
panying illustration seems especially appropriate: 


Little Nancy Etticoat, 
In a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 

The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows. 





What is it good for? 

Have you one? 

Of what is it made? 

How many ribs has it? 
Tell when you used it last? 








32 Iam soft and white. Icome from thesky. If , 
you hold me in your hand, I will fade away. Boys and girls 
like me, and are glad to see millions of my family in the 
winter time. What is my name? 

33 What kind of meat do we get from lamb, sheep, calf, 
cow, pig? 

34 It has four legs, a short tail, two very large horns; 
and is a very timid animal. Draw its picture and write 
its name. 

35 Tell ten things that you have ever had to drink? 

36 When will your birthday be? 

How old are you now? 
Write three things you would like to get as presents. 
How many years will it be before you are 15? 

37 Find out all the things i in certain lessons that have 
four feet. 

38 What is the name of this leaf? 

On what kind of a tree did it grow? 

What do farmers get from these trees? 

Draw two other kinds of leaves. 

Write the names of ten things in the room that are 
black, red, blue, round, square, etc. 

40 I am hard and round. I grow on a tree. People 
pick me and crack me open and &at me. What am I? 
Draw a tree and put some of my family on it. 

41 Outline a large jug on the blackboard, or on Manila 
paper and tell the class to write the names of ten things 
that are put in a jug. 

42 —— had a little ——. 


Its —— was —— as ——. 
And —— where —— —— went. 
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The paper cutting planned for children in the primary 
gradés is often too difficult to be practical. It calls]for 
too.much preparation on the part of the teacher and atoo 
great skill on the part of the children. 

The candle-stick illustrated here is sufficiently’sim 
to bes cut by any first grade or even kindergarten 
All the preparation necessary is to have ready equilateral 
triangles. These come already cut in all sizes and can be 
purchased of almost any school supply house. 
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If educational paper (coated on one side in a color or 
black or white, and plain white on the other) is used, the 
result is much more artistic. If red is used in this case, it 


“ allows for Little Nancy Etticoat’s red nose and white 
he petticoat, and either a red or white candle-stick, as may 
me be preferred. 

Teachers will appreciate the fact that there will be no 


a scattering of unused bits of paper, as every part of the 
triangle given to each child will be used in making the 
candle-stick. 

The children can do the cutting without any difficulty if 
directions are given clearly and simply. The lesson might 
just as well be one in the training of concentrated attention 
as well as that of mere pleasure alone. The triangles may, 
however, be marked for each child as indicated in the illus- 
tration, although this is not the intention. 





DIRECTIONS 


Fold ¢ to d, that is, fold the triangle in halves. This 
gives the line a 6. Cut x y and z y. 

The distance from h to f each child can measure with his 
eye after the teacher has suggested and illustrated with 
her own triangle and scissors. Cut f g and then fold 4 to i, 
which gives the line d e creased and ready for cutting, 
that is fold f g + 4 in halves and cut. 

Paste the various pieces in their places and the candle- 
stick is finished and will stand alone, a x y z 6 forming a 
standard. 
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Correlated Language and Occupation Lessons VI 
Arranged by Ruta O. DYER 








Sweet Rice Porridge 


r NHERE was once’ a little girl. She was a beautiful 
child, with long golden curls and large brown eyes, 
but she was very, very poor. She was so poor 
that she did not have enough to eat and she had no 

little bed in which to sleep at night. She had to sleep on a 

pile of straw which was thrown in one corner of the room. 

Now things went very well in the little house under the 
hill, where the little girl lived, until one day the mother was 
taken sick and then, of course, she could not work any more. 
There was nothing in the cupboard to eat, except one slice 
of stale bread, and there was no tea in the cannister. 

But the little girl did not fret and cry—oh, no—because 
she knew if she did it would worry her mother and she 
would get worse. When her mother would cry because they 
were so poor she would say: “Never mind, mother dear. 
Some day I shall be a rich lady and you shall have all you 
want.” Then she thought of the slice of bread in the cup- 
board and she brought it out and soaked it in water and gave 
it to her mother. ‘Now, mother dear, eat this,” she said, 
‘“‘and you will get stronger.”” So the mother ate it and told 
her that she was a good little girl and a great comfort to her 
mother. 

Then she sat down by her mother and sang to her, and 
when she had finished singing a happy thought came to 
her, and she said: “Mother, I can work if I am small. 
The fields are full of nice ripe berries. I will go out and 
pick some and sell them to the man who keeps the store 
at the corner and with the money I can buy fresh bread and 
milk for you and we need not be hungry any more.” 

Then the mother patted her on the head and said: “You 
are a dear little comfort, but, my child, be very careful when 
you go out in the field, for there are often snakes among the 
bushes.” 

So the little girl picked up an empty pail and went out 
into the woods. There she found plenty of ripe berries. 
She picked and picked until her bucket was almost full. 
How good they looked! They were so nice and ripe and 
juicy, but as hungry as she was she did not taste a single 
one. ‘For,’ she said, “if I eat them I shall not have 
enough to sell to the old man at the corner.” 

Now there lived in the woods back of the field an old 
fairy mother. She was a good friend of little children. 
It was her work to look after all little children who were 
poor and needed things and it was also her work to see that 
they got just what they needed. But she never tried to 
find little children who were selfish, and she always helped 
them so that it seemed they were helping themselves, for 
she always gave them a task to perform before they could 
have what they needed. ; 

Now when this old fairy mother saw the little thin face 
and the wistful look in the large brown eyes, she knew that 
she had found a child who needed help. _So she watched her 
closely and'saw that she did not jump about and laugh-and 
sing as other children did when they came to the woods. 
She saw, too, that this child did not eat the smallest berry. 





As fast as she picked them she dropped them into her small 
bucket. 

So when she had seen all this she walked up to the little 
girl and said: “My child, what are you doing?” And the 
child answered: “TI am picking some berries to sell to the 
old man who keeps store on the corner.” 

“But,” said the old woman, “didn’t you know that this 
was my field and that these were my berries?”’ 

“No, I did not,” said the child sadly, “but here are all 
the berries. You may have them all. Believe me, I did 
not intend to take what belonged to some one else.” 

Then the old woman knew she was both honest and un- 
selfish. So she drew from under her cloak a little earthen 
pot and said: “My child, I will take the berries, but I will 
give you something far better in their place. Here is a 
little earthen pot; you may have it for your own.”’ 

Tears came in the little girl’s eyes, for she knew she could 
neither eat nor sell the earthen pot, and she did so want to 
have something to take back to her poor sick mother. 

Now when the old woman saw the tears in the big, brown 
eyes, she said: “If I could give you whatever you wanted 
to eat right now, what would you choose?”” Then the child 
brushed away her tears and said: “Sweet rice porridge. I 
would rather have some sweet rice porridge than anything 
else in the world!” 

“Well, then, go home and this little pot I have given you 
will cook sweet rice porridge for you,”’ said the old woman. 

“But,” said the child, “mother hasn’t any rice and we 
have been out of sugar for days.” 

“All you have to say,” said the old woman, as she 
disappeared into the woods, “‘is, ‘Cook little pot,’ and it will 
begin to cook the sweet rice porridge, and when you have 
had enough, say, ‘Little pot, stop,’ and it will stop.” 

“Thank you, dear old woman,” cried the little maid. 
Then she ran home as fast as she could and rushed into the 
room crying: “See, mother, what a good old woman gave 
me! It is a wonderful little pot. All we need to say is, 
‘Little pot, cook,’ and it will cook sweet rice porridge for 
us. When we have all we want we must say, ‘Little 
pot, stop,’ and it will stop cooking. Now, mother, we will 
have some right away. I will put the little pot on the 
hearth stone and see what it will do.” 

Then she set the pot on the hearthstone and the mother 
called out, “Little pot, cook,”’ and, although her voice 
was very weak, the little pot heard and began to cook. 
Then just as the sweet rice porridge reached the top the 
mother called out, “Little pot, stop,” and that wonderful 
little pot stopped. 

Then the little girl ran to the cupboard and brought out 
saucers and spoons and she and her mother ate until they 
had eaten all the sweet rice porridge. 

Now all the mother needed was something good to eat, 
for she felt quite well and strong after she had eaten the 
sweet rice porridge and she was able to go back to work 
again the next day. = t 

When the morning came she and her little daughter had 
rice porridge for breakfast, and the mother put the pot up 
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on a high shelf and said: ‘‘ Now, my child, be a good little 
girl. Take care of the house and do not touch the little 
pot while I am gone. When I come home you shall 
have some more of the porridge you like so much.” 

The little girl kissed her mother and said: “I will be a 
good little girl and mind everything you have told me, 
mother, dear.”’ 

After the mother had gone the little girl swept the floor, 
washed the dishes, and put fresh flowers on the table. Then 
she sat down to sew. But by and by she began to get very 
hungry and she said to herself: “Dear me! I am so very 
hungry. How good some of that rice porridge would taste. 
I am sure I wouldn’t break the little pot. I would be 
so very careful. Mother told me not to touch it, because 
she thought I would break it, but I am sure I would not. 
If mother knew how hungry I was she would be glad for 
me to have some sweet rice porridge. Yes, I am sure she 
Would say: ‘Yes, little daughter, eat all you wish.’ I am 
going to get it down any way.” 

So she stood upon a chair and reached up on the high 
shelf where her mother had put the little pot. She took 
it down and set it on the hearthstone; then she said: “ Little 
pot, cook.” The little pot heard and began to cook. Then 
the little girl took a plate and spoon and sat down to eat. 
Oh, how good it tasted! 

She ate and she ate until she was quite satisfied. Then 
she remembered the little pot which was still cooking away 
on the hearthstone, and when she turned to look she found 
that the rice porridge was all running over. She called 
loudly: “That’senough! Here! Halt! I have enough!”’ 
But the little pot kept on cooking and the rice porridge ran 
over the sides and all over the hearthstone. 

The poor child was frightened. She called out as loudly 
as she could: “That’s enough, little pot! Please, please 
don’t cook any more!” But still it cooked on. She had 
forgotten the right words to say and the pot would not 
stop. The rice porridge poured out all over the room. 
The chairs and tables swam about in it. The little girl 
climbed upon a chair and wept bitterly, but it did no good. 
Still the little pot cooked on. 

Then she decided she had better run to the big house on 
the hill, where her mother was at work, and tell her about 
the little pot. She opened the door and ran out, but the 
rice porridge came running out after her. 

How the little boys and girls on the street laughed when 
they saw the greet river of rice porridge! They came run- 
ning with their spoons in their hands and began to eat it. 

But the little girl did not stop. She ran on up the hill 
and as soon as she saw her mother, she called out: ‘Oh, 
mother! I took down the little pot. I was so hungry and 
I didn’t think you would mind! I told it to cook, but when 
I wanted it to stop, I forgot what to say. It won’t stop 
cooking and the whole street is full of rice porridge.” 

Then the mother called softly, “Little pot, stop.” The 


little pot heard her and stopped, but the whole valley be-. 


low was full of rice porridge. 
dows of the houses. 

When the milkmen came driving into town they couldn’t 
tell what had happened. They called out: “What is 
this, anyway?’’ And the people shouted from their doors: 
“It’s rice porridge. Get some shovels and dig us a path.” 
So the people came out with bowls, which they filled, and the 
milkmen dug wide paths through the valley. 

And the little girl who had caused all this trouble felt 
very, very sorry and very much ashamed, and she told her 
mother she would never be disobedient again. And I don’t 
think she ever will. 


It came up to the very win- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DRAMATIZATION 


All the children in the room can have a part in the 
dramatization of Sweet Rice Porridge, as any number de- 
sired can be included in the children who enjoy the porridge 
as it runs from the door of the house. Those not used in 
this way can be assigned parts as people of the village, who 
stand at their doors and notify the milkmen of the necessity 
of digging their way in. 
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When the play begins the mother is seen lying on the 
bed (two chairs) and the little child is sitting beside her. 
A child who does not mind singing by herself should be 
selected for the little girl, as she makes the story more 
natural by singing as she sits by her mother. 


Dramatization 


Major CHARACTERS Mrnor CHARACTERS 


Mother Children (any number above 5 desired 
Little Girl Milkmen’s Horses (4) 
Old Woman Milkmen (2) 


People of Village (any number desired 
(Mother is lying on the bed, Little Girl is sitting near.) 


Mother My child, we are very, very poor and I am so 
weak that I cannot work. I do not know what will be- 
come of us. (Puts her hands over her face and cries.) 

Litile Girl (running over and comforting her mother) 
Never mind, mother dear! Some day I shall be a rich lady 
and you shall have all you want. Now don’t cry, mother. 
There is still some bread in the cupboard. I will get it 
and bring it to you. 


(Little girl goes to the cupboard and gets the piece of bread. 
She soaks it in water and brings it to her mother.) 


Little Girl Now, mother dear, eat this and you will get 
stronger. 

Mother (sitting up in bed to eat bread) You are a good 
child and I don’t know what I should do without you. 


(Mother eats the bread, then gives the plate to the child. 
The Little Girl sings a song as she sits by her mother’s bed.) 


Little Girl (leaning eagerly towards her mother) Mother, 
I can work if I am small. The fields are full of nice ripe 
berries. I will go out and pick some and sell them to the 
man who keeps the store at the corner, and with the money 
I can buy fresh bread and milk for you and we need not be 
hungry any more. 

Mother (patting child on the head) You are a dear little 
comfort, but, my child, be very careful when you go out in 
the field, for there are often snakes among the bushes. 

Little Girl Yes, mother, I will be very careful. 


(Little Girl finds an empty pail and waves a goodby to her 
mother. She walks some distance until she reaches the field 
where the berries grow.) 


Little Girl (stopping in the middle of the berry patch) Oh, 
what beautiful berries! They are so nice and ripe! How I 
should like to eat and eat until I just couldn’t eat any more! 
(She begins to pick the berries and puts them into her pail.) 
But I cannot eat them, for if I do I shall not have enough to 
sell to the, old man at the corner. 


(Little Girl continues to pick the berries until her pail is 
half full. Then the old fairy mother creeps up noiselessly 
and watches her from behind a tree.) 


Old Woman (to herself) Poor little thing! See how thin 
her face is and how large and wishful her brown eyes look. 
She does not get enough to eat,[am sure. I will watch her 
and see if she deserves help. 


(Old Woman watches the child closely and nods her head 
Liane: When quite satisfied she comes out from behind 
the tree. 


Old Woman (coming near the little girl) My child, what 
are you doing? 

Little Girl (looking up in a startled manner) I am picking 
some berries to sell to the old man who keeps the store on the 
corner. 
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Old Woman But didn’t you know that this was my field 
and that these were my berries? 

Little Girl (sadly) No, I did not. (Hands her pail to the 
Old Woman.) But here are all the berries. You may have 
them all. Believe me, I did not intend to take what be- 
longed to some one else. 

Old Woman (drawing out the litile earthen pot from her 
cloak and handing it to the Little Girl) My child, I will 
take the berries, but I will give you something far better 
in their place. Here is a little earthen pot. You may have 
it for your own. 

Little Girl (looking first at her berries and then at the pot, 
while tears of disappointment come in her eyes) But we have 
so many empty pots and pans at home, and I did so want 
to sell the berries, so I could buy some bread for mother! . 

Old Woman If I could give you whatever you wanted 
to eat right now, what would you choose? 

Little Girl (brushing away her tears) Sweet rice porridge. 
I would rather have some sweet rice porridge than anything 
else in the world. 

Old Woman Well, then, go home, and this little pot I 
have given you will cook sweet rice porridge for you. 

Little Girl (looking doubtful) But mother hasn’t any rice 
and we have been out of sugar for days. 

Old Woman All you have to say is, “Cook, little pot,” 
and it will begin to cook the sweet rice porridge and when 
you have had enough [say, “Little pot, stop,” and it will 
stop. 


(Old Woman disappears into the woods.) 


Little Girl (calls out loudly to Old Woman) Thank you, 
dear Old Woman! 


(Little Girl runs home holding the earthen pot very close. 
When she reaches the house she throws open the door and rushes 
in to her mother.) 


Little Girl See, mother, what a good old woman gave 





me! It is a wonderful little pot. All we need to say is, 
“Cook, little pot,” and it will cook sweet rice porridge for 
us. When we have al] we want, we must say, “Little 
pot, stop,” and it will stop cooking. Now, mother, we will 
have some porridge right away. I will put the little pot 
on the hearth stone and see what it will do. 


(Little Girl sets the pot on the hearthstone and the mother 
sits up in bed to watch the result.) 


Mother Cook, little pot! 


(Pot cooks sweet rice porridge. The mother looks surprised 
and the little girl claps her hands and dances around with 
delight.) 


Mother Little pot, stop! 


(Little girl runs to cupboard and gets out saucers and spoons, 
fills the saucers with sweet rice porridge, gives one to her 
mother and takes the other and sits on a chair and eats it.) 


Little Girl (smacking her lips) My, but isn’t this good! 
It’s the best rice porridge I ever tasted. I’m certainly glad 
I met that old woman. 

Mother I am glad too, daughter, for I really believe I 
shall be able to work to-morrow. I feel so much stronger 
now, and after a good night’s rest, I shall be quite well. 


(Litile Girl takes saucers and puts them on the table; also 
takes pot from the hearthstone and puts it on the table.) 


Mother Suppose we go to bed now so we can have a 


good night’s rest. You may fasten the doors and windows 
and come to bed. 


(Mother lies back on her pillow and goes to sleep. Little 
Girl fastens the doors and windows and then undresses and 
lies down beside her mother. They sleep until morning.) 
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Little Girl (yawning and stretching) Oh, dear me! It is 
morning already. I must get up before mother wakes. 

Mother I am awake already, daughter, and I feel so 
well that I think I will go up to the big white house on the 
hill and finish the work I started the day I was taken sick. 
We will get up and have some sweet rice porridge for our 
breakfast. 


(Mother and child get up and dress.) 


Mother (placing pot on the hearth stone) Cook, little 
pot! Get the spoons and saucers, my child, for the little 
pot has begun to cook. 


(Little girl brings spoons and saucers and they eat their 
breakfast.) 


Little Girl It is just as good as it was last night, mother. 

Mother Yes, and we can always have it just as good, for 
unless we break the little pot it will always cook sweet rice 
porridge for us. But I think we have enough now. Little 
pot, stop! 


(Mother places her saucer on the table, takes the pot and puts 
it on a high shelf in the cupboard.) 


Mother (tying on her bonnet) Now I must go. Be a 
good little girl, Take care of the house and do not touch 
the little pot while I am gone. When I come home you 
shall have some more of the porridge you like so much. 

Little Girl (kissing her mother) 1 will be a good little 
girl and mind everything you have told me, mother dear. 
Goodby. 

Mother Goodby. 


(Mother goes out to the house on the hill, Little Girl sweeps 
the floor, washes the dishes and puts fresh flowers on the table, 
singing all the time. Then she sits down to sew.) 


Little Girl (talking to herself) Dear me, I am so hungry! 
How good some of that rice porridge would taste! I am 
sure I wouldn’t break the little pot. I would be so careful. 
(Goes to the cupboard door, opens it, and looks at pot.) Mother 
told me not to touch it because she thought I would break 
it, but Iam sure I would not. If mother knew how hungry 
I was she would be glad for me to have some sweet rice 
porridge. Yes, I am sure she would say: “Yes, little 
daughter, eat all you want.” (Gets chair and stands on it.) 
I am going to get it down anyway. 


(Little Girl takes the little pot and sets it carefully on the 
hearthstone. Then gets her saucer and spoon and stands ready 
to eat.) 

Little Girl Cook, little pot! 


(The little pot begins to cook and the child fills her saucer 
and, turning her back on the pot, eats her porridge greedily.) 


Little Girl Oh, how good this tastes! It gets better 
every time. 


(Little Girl turns and finds that pot is overflowing.) 


Little Girl (excitedly) That’s enough! Here! Halt! 
I have had enough! 


(But the little pot keeps on cooking. The child wrings her 
hands and cries.) 


Little Girl (climbing on chair to avoid porridge) That’s 
enough, little pot! Please, please don’t cook any more! 


(Pot continues to cook and child weeps bitterly.) 
Little Girl (drying her eyes and looking around) I cannot 
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stay here, for this porridge will soon be over my head. I 
will go and find mother. I have forgotten what I must say 
when I want the little pot to stop. I will run up on the 
hill and perhaps she can tell me. 


(Little Girl wades through porridge, opens the door and runs 
up on the hill to her mother. The children who are playing 
in the street come rushing to the door with spoons.) 


Child No. I Look at that porridge running out of that 
house! 

Child No. II (peeping in the door) Why, the house is full! 

Child No. III (tasting porridge) Whew! but it is the best 
porridge! 


(All the children begin to eat greedily.) 


Child No. IV _ I never tasted anything half so good. 

Child No. V I wonder where it came from. 

Little Girl (calling to mother) Oh, mother, I took down the 
little pot, I was so hungry, and I didn’t think you would 
mind! I told it to cook, but when I wanted it to stop I 
forgot what to say. It won’t stop cooking and the whole 
street is full of rice porridge. 

Mother Little pot, stop! ° 


(Their attention is attracted to some milkmen who come 
driving into town. They stop in surprise when they see the 
streets filled with porridge.) 


Milkmen What is this, anyway? 
People (standing at their doors) It’s sweet rice porridge. 
Get some shovels and make us some paths. 


(Milkmen begin to shovel paths. People come out with 
bowls and spoons and take up a supply of rice porridge.) 


Little Girl (clinging to her mother) Oh, mother, see all the 
trouble I have made! I'll never be disobedient again. 


Sand-table Demonstration 


The principal scenes in “Sweet Rice Porridge” take 
place in the interior, and for this reason they are difficult 
to demonstrate on the sand-table. 

There are two scenes, however, which can be combined 
with the general plan of the village in which the story takes 
place so as to make a very pleasing demonstration. 

This is the scene in the berry patch where the old fairy 
mother gives the little girl the wonderful pot in exchange 
for the berries, and the scene where the milkman comes in 
town and is astonished to find the streets covered with 
sweet rice porridge. 

On the right-hand side of the table should be placed the 
modest little home of the little girl. 

It can be very simply constructed of light construction 
paper. Around it should be built a four-rail woven fence. 
The five inch sticks which the children use in their number 
work can be used for this. 

An opening should be left for a gate, and a path, made by 
sprinkling white sand, can run from the door to the gate. 

In the yard we see a sparse growth of grass (green waxola). 
We also see some trees which are represented by sprigs 
of boxwood. 

To the left of the house is the berry patch where the little 
girl met with such good fortune. This field is thickly 
studded with berry bushes (small boxwood sprigs). Here 
we find the little girl and the old fairy mother. Both of 
these can be cut from stiff construction paper. 

The sand on the table should be sloped from the left 
down so as to form a hill on the left-hand side of the table. 

On this hill we find a large house, very beautiful both as 
to structure and surroundings, for this is the “big house on 
the hill” where the mother went to work on that unfortu- 
nate day when the little pot refused to stop. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Babies of the World V 


Auice E. ALLEN 


The Eskimo 


(For little folks, as Eskimos, in furs. They recite gaily, with pan- 
tomime of stealing away, harnessing, then driving reindeer, and wish- 
ing Happy New Year to real or pantomimic sleigh-bells. In fifth stanza, 
one after another recites proudly, as if his was steed named.) 


On the night after Christmas, so frosty and clear, 
Swift Dancer and Comet and all his reindeer 
Old Santa Claus put in their stalls for a year. 


But, out from the Land of the dark Eskimo, 
The Land of the cold and the ice and the snow 
(It lies just this side of Old Santa’s, you know), 
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We blithe little Eskimos stealthily: flew, 
To the stables of Santa — the way we well knew — 
How the Northern Lights laughed at us up in the blue! 


Each chose him a reindeer, as had been agreed, 
And each to his sledge swift harnessed his steed, 
And then drove away at his very top speed. 


"Twas the funniest sight north the Tropic of Cancer, 
I’ve Dasher; I’ve Comet; I’ve Vixen; I’ve Dancer; 
I’ve Cupid; I’ve Donder; I’ve Blitzen; I’ve Prancer. 


So tinkling and twinkling, for miles crisp and clear, 
We brown little Eskimos, just for good cheer, 
From the Land of the North wish you “ Happy New Year!’ 





The Little Red Cart 


Mavup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


NCE upon a time there was a very little boy named 
() Robert. He lived way up among the mountains of 
Vermont, in a tiny little village, where there was 
only one store, where they sold flour, eggs, and 
cotton goods, but no toys for little boys. In all his five 
years, Robert had never had a real city-made toy. One 
day he came across a picture in an old magazine, of a little 
express cart, which was drawn by a dog in harness, and 
driven by a boy of his own age. From that time on, there 
was no peace or rest for Robert, as he wanted one just like 
it. 

Father and Mother were most anxious to please their 
little son, but it would cost a good deal of money to send 
to the nearest city for a cart, so they tried to think of 
something just as good, which might be obtained at no 
great expense, but nothing was “ just as good”’ to Robert. 

One afternoon about supper time, Father came up from 
the village with a very mysterious package for him, which 
he wasn’t long in undoing. There lay a brand new, shiny 
steel axe, with an edge like a razor. Mother gave a gasp 
of apprehension, but Father said, “Now, Sonny, I am going 
to take you into the woods with me to-morrow, and let you 
cut down your own tree, and I guess you and I together can 
make a cart.” 

To make a cart of his own! Oh, that would be great 
fun! So he ate his re yal and went to bes early, as wood 
ch rs always started out at sunrise. e next morning 
Mother sent ra woodchoppers off with their dinner pails 


well filled with goodies, but with grave misgivings in her 
own heart, as she thought of sundry very precious little 
fingers and toes, and remembered about that very sharp, 
new axe. 

Father knew all about the woods, ahd told the little boy 
so many delightful things about the birds and animals 
that made their homes there, that he did not have a chance 
to feel weary over the long tramp. 

Other woodsmen were already at work, and Robert was 
fascinated by their quick, strong blows, which made the 
chips fly, and seemed to leave flashing streaks in the air, 
as the shining axes were driven back and forth. Presently 
Father called him to look at a tree that he had selected, and 
then off came the little coat and cap, and up went the little 
sleeves, and with his new axe in his hand, he was sure he 
could cut down the biggest tree in the woods. 

Father had his own work to attend to, so left Robert to 
go back to his work, all the time keeping one ear open 
to the strong blows of that little axe so near him. 

Robert soon found cutting down even a small tree was 
not an easy thing to do, but he was so proud of being ‘“‘a 
real woodsman”’ that he kept at work until his father and 
one of the men came to see how he was getting on. They 
found a very warm and moist little boy, and a tree almost 
cut through and ready to fall, which they helped him to 
fell, and then showed him how to cut off all the branches, 
and soon the trunk, with “Ropert” cut on one end, 
with the new axe, was ready to be hauled to the river bank. 

News of the “Kiddie’s tree” soon spread among the 
men, and one of the horses was sent over to haul Robert’s 
tree alone, as it was too precious to be chained together 
with a lot of common logs. When it was finally rolled 








— 
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down the bank and really floating 1n the river, the youngest : : 
woodsman suddenly remembered that there ae some The Mag ic Circle 
dinner pails to open. It was such fun to sit around the fire H H p 

with the men, and have them give him pieces of cheese, a aes eae Cewoe 
doughnut, or some little “sweetie’’ from their pails. If you can make a circle true 


During the afternoon he amused himself by building And round, like this, maybe, 
houses out of chips, and when it was time to go home, he ’T will turn into a lot of things; 
was lifted onto the back of the big, black horse that hauled Just watch, and you will see. 
his tree to the river, and rode all the way home. \ 
Mother was so glad to hear all about that wonderful day, ake one with lines like this. and lo \ / 
and supper was scarcely finished before the new woodsman The sun is shining clear; ’ , zo 
was asleep in his chair. - ., Make two, then join them with a curve, “\ ~ 
Then came a very hard time of waiting at the sawmill And eyeglasses appear. \ 
each day, watching for his log to come down the river, but 
after awhile it came, and he watched the men haul it onto 


the “runway” which carried it into the mill and then 
hurried in to see that fascinating wheel, with its wonderfully 
strong teeth, cut right through his tree from end to end, 


several times, until it was turned into long white boards. 
Father came just then and shouldered the boards, and Just two curved lines will make a ball; 
they walked home, got out their tools, and commenced to Whizz, through the air it goes; 
really make the cart. Make five short lines, and there’s a face, 
Robert was a good worker, and he soon learned how to , With eyes and mouth and nose. 
hammer and saw, and by afternoon the body of the cart was 
finished, and they drove down to the wheelwright’s with a 
board to have four wheels made. The shop was a most 
interesting place, and fortunately the wheelwright was not 


leavela-a 
< 


Make one with numbers all around, 
And two straight lines this way, 


¢ And there, of course, you have a watch, 
very busy, so he could go right to work. Robert’s eyes To tell the time of day. 


were big with interest as he saw the spokes turned out, the 


hubs made, and the rims curved. Then the wheelwright 
let him help to put them together, and soon they had four 
perfect wheels and went across to the blacksmith’s to get 
some tires put on. Here Robert was always a welcome 





visitor, as he had often helped to blow the bellows and pick 
up the old horseshoes, etc., and of course the blacksmith Now make another one with care, 


would make some tires for those wheels and right away, too! A smaller one inside, 
The wheels were put on before supper and when bed- ThenYadd a hub and spokes, like this, 
time came the little cart was ready to be painted. And there’s a wheel to ride. 


He was to do the painting all himself, so, after breakfast, 
Mother hunted up some old clothes for him to wear, and Or make one with a long line, so, 


ah with a brush and can of red paint, and strict injunctions As perfect as you can, 
to paint nothing but the cart, he was left alone to put A curved line here, some straight ones there, 
the final touches on his work. And now you have a fan. 


So at last the little cart was finished, and I wish I could 

tell you of all the times it has been to the store and back And there are lots of things besides— 
a for Mother, and of how many delightful rides the children Soap bubbles, and the moon — 
= in the village have had, for Robert has learned that real But why not think them up yourself 
TP, happiness comes from sharing his pleasures with others. Some rainy afternoon? 
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Hills, white; pond, blue; trees, green; sky, blue at the top, yellow, orange and red blended together, having very little red, just at sky line 




















A Snow Picture 
Mavup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


First cover the board all over from top to bottom with 
white chalk. Then draw in above outline. 

Then give the following outlines to the children to cut 
out, and color and paste on to the board where they think 


they will look best. 

~ 
( 

The little ones will like to make the little coaster to take 

home. (See opposite page.) — 
b Fold the sled on dotted lines and tie worsted through 
NS Ty, holes. 
Let children fill in the outline and paste sitting on sled. 





| 
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Plan to have 
no laggards 


this term 


Defective, uncared-for teeth 
frequently account for back- 
ward, troublesome scholars. 
Correct this evil and your 
work is greatly reduced— 
and the scholarship standard raised. 


Fill out the coupon below and we will send you free, 
for all your class, Pledge Cards and Trial Tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


With these you can make a very interesting object 
lesson on personal hygiene. You can impress on yotr 
pupils—and on their parents too—the iwportance of 
the watchword, “Good Teeth—Good Health.” You 
can make sure that every child has the opportunity and 
the incentive to have a clean mouth. 





tek 
ba 


We will include with the trial tubes two larger tubes— 
one full size and one half size. These you can offer as 
prizes for compositions on clean teeth. The results will 
soon show in better discipline and better work. 











If there is no Express Office in your town write here 
accurate Express Shipping Address 





i FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON — THERE IS NO EXPENSE 

' ! @oerees 

' : COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 

; ! 199 Fulton Street, New York. 

‘ 

' Please send me free trial tubes and pledge cards for 
: 1 { Number of Scholars... .'............ Average age...... 

' SEERA Pe: OW nF Retry nem ocho 

1 ER TIRED clo wihnke kh tedUas + od bblbte Cohsee eed 

! ‘ Perea TOE TONGUE ois as chins Shes cide 65s wid bce 

‘ ! 

' OE «spo dhhc < sos oshpunmeehb4uubucehegtn’a vane 

, ' RUNES. cass ssudeaseendene ROR 2 o> Rin bee Sede chee 

ry ' 

' ' 

' { 











This offer is good only in the United States. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES 


The Story of Clytie Dramatized 


ELLA B. BurKETT 


Note The following is one of two stories that my little people 
dramatize. They have proved very successful and popular—so much 
so that teachers visit us frequently to see how my pupils present them. 

At first I read the story myself. As the reading proceeds the chil- 
dren act the parts. I have arranged these so each child in the school 
can take part. That is one secret of their pépularity. After I have 
read the story a few times, some child is always found who can tell the 
story well enough for the parts to be acted. Later in the term, when 
the children have learned to read, some child reads the’story. 

These are very simple and pretty. As there is little speaking to be 
done, the child gains confidence in himself so that later, when we have 
the stories that require a good deal of speaking, he takes up the speak- 
ing parts quite naturally and confidently. 

Long ago there lived a little girl. 

Her name was Clytie. 

(Child runs from seat to front of room and makes a bow.) 

Her home was in the sea. It was a pretty home. The 
carpet was of green moss. The chairs were of coral. 

Clytie had long, yellow hair. 

(Child strokes hair.) 

She wore a pretty green dress. 

(Child strokes dress.) 

She had a little carriage. It was made of a shell. 

Her horses were gold-fish. 

(Two boys run from seats to child, stand in front of her, 
holding hands. She takes hold of waists or coats.) 

She drove them every day. 

(Child drives boys quickly around room to corner of room, 
where she leaves them.) 

One day she went up to the top of the water. 

(Child steps to centre of room.) 

She left her carriage. 

She sat on the shore. 

(Child steps from imaginary carriage, walks to side oJ 
room and sits down. At the same time another child runs 
quickly from seat to front corner of room, crouching down, 
with arms extended over head, touching.) 

She looked over to the east. She saw the great sun. 
He was just rising. 

(Child looks over to east. Child crouching here rises slowly, 
moves around back of room, arms in a circle over head, Cly- 
tie’s eyes following his movements.) 

He woke the flowers. 

(Girls at seats rise slowly, slowly raising arms till they are 
tanding with arms extended over head.) 


He woke the birds. 

(Boys rise quickiy, arms extended at sides and fly to back 
of room, then return.) 

He made everybody happy. 

(Children at seats sit erect smiling.) 

Clytie wished to be like the sun. She looked at him all 
day. At last he went down in the west. 

(Child on floor watches sun passing slowly around back of 
room, until he passes into cloak-room, or sinks down in corner 
of room.) 

Then Clytie drove home. 

(Clytie moves over to gold-fish, and drives them quickly 
around room again.) 

Every day she came to look at the sun. 

(Child moves to centre of room and looks over to the east.) 

She wished more and more to be like him. One night 
she started to go home. She could not move her feet. 

(Clytie makes effort to move feet.) 

She looked in the water. She saw herself there. 

- (Clytie bends forward, arms extended at sides.) 
Her yellow hair had turned into petals. Her arms had 


‘ turned into leaves. Her green dress had turned into a 


stalk. Her feet had turned into roots. At last she looked 
like the sun, and she was called — 
Children (all together) Sunflower. 


A Minute Play 


Eta B. BurKETT 
The minute play is the result of conditions in my own class. 


Two Little Squirrels 
(Children sitting on tops of desks.) 
Two little squirrels sitting on a limb, 
One called Bushy. One called Jim; 
Run away, Bushy.’ Run away, Jim,? 
Come again, Bushy.* Come again, Jim.‘ 


MOTIONS 


Girls run to front of room. 
Boys run to back of room. 
Girls run back to seats. 
Boys run back to seats. 
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Kindergarten Games, Skips and Dances—22d District No. 1—Milwaukee, Wis. 


Is your school using the Victor Educational Records? 


Are you using the Victor to the best advantage in your school? Are ycu getting 
the utmost benefit from it—you and your pupils? Have you tried the various 
educational records that are specially adapted to your particular grade? 

You cannot fully realize the true value of the Victor for school use, until you 
hear the splendid Victor Educational Records, but the mention of several recent 
records will tend to make you better understand their importance to vou as an aid 
in your school work. 


The Victor Orchestral Records 


provide the only perfect and practical way of acquiring a thorough knowledge of each individual 
mstrument and the different groups of instruments in the modern orchestra. 


















[Instruments of the Orchestra—Part I, Strings Victor Orchestra 
z The Violin Spring Song (Mendelesohn)—2. The Viola—Traumerei (Schumann) —3. The Violoncello— 
Flower Song (Lange }—4. Contra Bass—Improvisation —5. Violin Pizzicato—Dream After the Ball ( Brostet) 
35236 —6. String Quartet—Int (M gni)—7. The Harp—Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls 
Instruments of the Orchestra—Part II, Woodwind Victor Orchestra 
1. The Piccolo—Yankee Doodle—2. The Flute— William Tell Overture !Rossini)—3. The Oboe— William 
. Tell Overture (Rossini)—4. The English Horn—Tannhauser (Wagner)—5. The Clarinet—Zampa 
(Herold)—6. The Bassoon—Improvisation—7. The Wood wind Secti Tannh (Wagner) 
niatinieiéiin of the Orchestra—Part III, Brass big a Orchestra 


1. The French Horn—Titl’s Serenade Ny ym The Cornet—Red, White and Blue—3. The Trombone 
—Rocked in the « of the Deep (J. P. Knight)—4. The Tuba—Rocked in the Coan of the Deep 
35237 (J. P. Knight)—5. Brass Quartet 


Instruments of the Orchestra—Part IV, Percussion Instruments and 


Entire Orchestra Victor Orchestra 


1. The Timpani (Kettledrums)—?. The Small Drum—3. Bells—Monastery Bells (Wely)—4. The Entire 
Orchestra— William Tell Overture 


The Victor Faulkner Records 


Miss Georgene Faulkner has the knack of telling the old familiar stories of childhood in a 
manner to bring smiles and laughter to the little ones.in their story hour. 


1 7198{ Wee Billy Goats Gruff (From “ Popular Tales of the Norse’) (Dasent) Georgene Faulkner 





HAA 









. 














Wolf, Wolf! (2) Wind and the Sun (From “ Acsop’s Fables’) Georgene Faulkner 
35262 boar Little (From “ Fajry Tales”) (Jacobs) Georgene Faulkner ‘ 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears (Retold from the tale of Robert Southey) Georgene Faulkner 


New Primary Records 

Have you heard theynew Mother Goose Record, No. 35225; or the classic little Art Songs, 
No. 17199, sung by that gifted artist Elsie Baker? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly arrange to demonstrate these records right in your own 
classroom. 

Write to us for list of the Victor Edycational Records and also ask for the prospectus of our 
book, ‘‘What We Hear in Music’’, outlining a full four-years’ course of study in Music History 
and Appreciation for high schools, illustrated at every point by Victor Records. 

Write today to tne 














Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is = recommended for general school work. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Prrmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


We Come of Age 


With this issue, Prmary EpvucaTion enters upon its 
twenty-first year. Now that we have attained our majority 
we feel justified in publishing some of the letters we have 
received from teachers telling how they find us a good 
friend. Primary Epucation is always modest and this 
is against all our rules, but everyone feels a little pardonable 
pride on coming of age. Although we have grown in size 
and the number of our family has greatly increased in these 
twenty-one years, we intend to remain just as youthful in 
spirit and hopeful of outlook as if we were just beginning. 





Every now and then the question of rewards and merits 
is raised anew, and primary teachers are gently ridiculed, 
whcn they are not severely criticised, for their gilt stars and 
brownie stamps and all the other little rewards of virtue 
and industry of which they are fond. ,“ Question the young 
as to what they recall of the kindergarten,” says one writer, 
“and they will report it as a delightful place where they 
thought that they were doing as they pleased,’ yet were 
doing exactly what the teacher wished them to do. They 
remember that attention given to neatness and cleanliness, 
because of the rewards and punishments attending neatness 
and cleanliness; the little stars pasted close to their names 
on the blackboard; or the bright red ring marked on the 
palm of the hand, of which they were taught to be as proud 
as a young savage of his tattooed face,” etc. No doubt 
this is true; most of us remember the small, pleasurable 
happenings connected with our school days much more 
vividly than we do the recitations in history, or geography, 
or the teacher’s method of expounding long division.. 
But what of that? If habits of neatness and cleanliness 
have been established in the child so that they become auto- 
matic, .does it matter particularly whether he associates 
the subject with gilt stars or whether he remembers a 
moment when he spontaneously “burst’’ into such habits as 
a result of the more subtle methods of his parents or teach- 
ers. The teacher of young children has certain very definite 
things to accomplish and the method he adopts in doing 
this is not so very important, after all, provided he has a 
clear idea of his tasks and never for a moment forgets what 
he is trying todo. The best method may become absurd 
in the hands of a poor teacher, and the most indifferent will 
often answer in the hands of a wise one. More than one 
road leads to Rome; the great thing is to get there with- 
out too much waste of time and energy. It may be true 
that ‘“‘the more a child is let alone in peace, the more surely 
it finds what is suitable to itself,” but it is just as well to 
remember that, in the process of evolution, man seems to 
have lost some of the primitive instincts and intuitions 
that safeguard the young of the other animals. Is it a 


fact that, given all the conditions of cleanliness, the child — 


will inevitably choose to be clean rather than dirty? And 
what will happen when-all the conditions of cleanliness are 
not given? At all events, one thing seems certain; the 
intuitions of a sympathetic teacher or a mother who truly 


loves her children are often a safer guide in such matters 
than the most trained intelligence. This thought is very 
comforting, especially if we believe, with Bergson, that we ' 
may pass from intuition to intelligence, but never from 
intelligence to intuition. 





“At the present moment,” says an Ohio school princi- 
pal in a recent article, “the entire weight of the educational 
administration is on the side of the deficient pupil. De- 
ficiency in health or in brains or in will causes ‘retardation.’ 
All the rewards go to the teacher who can prevent or 
eliminate or conceal this omnipresent bugbear of the school 
world. The supreme test of a teacher’s efficiency is not 
how well he has awakened sluggish minds, or how far he has 
led the capable, or what excellencies he has discovered, 
but how far he has failed! The weaving of baskets 
in a reform school or the giving of breakfasts to the under- 
fed children of the tenements is a surer road to educational 
distinction than the encouragement of any kind of difficult 
intellectual accomplishment. In a word, the time, the 
effort and the interest of the teacher, as well as of the ad- 
ministration, is given to those more or less deficient, all 
upon the prevalent theory that the proficient can take care 
of themselves. 

These are hard sayings, but undoubtedly there is truth 
in them. When we see frail children become bright and 
alert at once in the open air classes, the stupid wake.up 
and take an interest in school as soon as they are placed 
in the special class, when the deaf learn to form mental 
pictures more readily than normal children under the 
special teacher; when these sub-normals, or ab-normals, 
one and all express a preference for the special class and the 
special teacher, we cannot help wondering whether some 
of the same methods, the same careful planning and con- 
sideration of individuals’ needs, the same small classes 
and expert teachers, might not produce equally happy re- 
sults with the ordinary boy and girl. These unfortunate 
children work happily without that sense of breathless 
haste that seems to pervade the modern school-room where 
forty children work together. It surely is a pity that 
American desire for breathless speed must affect even the 
children. Wholesome rivalry i is one thing among a small 
group of children; it is quite another when forty children 
try to outdo each other adding columns of figures, giving 
multiplication tables, spelling words faster than their 
neighbors, etc. All this often under a nervous, over- 
worked, unskillful teacher. It makes the beholder sigh 
for that small, happily working special class, with its effi- 
cient, well- trained leader. 





“How shall I instill pride in my children?” is a question 
that comes now and then to the editor’s desk —and it is 
one that evidently troubles the young teacher, especially 
if her pupils be boys. The editor will welcome any sugges- 
tions that may throw light on the subject. 
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Columbia Grafonola 


in the Schools-the one greatest aid to the 
Teacher 
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This is the instrument that has received the approval of the leading edu- 
cators as the one medium to bring kindergarten songs, rote songs, ballads, 
folk songs, arias, and opera as vocal.examples; and overtures, sonatas, and 
symphonies by the great orchestras and military bands as instrumental 
examples, into the school-room for daily use. 

Our special list of records of school-room music includes the choicest 
selections from the various text-books in general use: 






If you use Milton Bradley Co.’s song books for the kindergarten — 
If you use A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Folk-Dance Book edited by Dr. C. Ward Crampton— 
If you use Ginn & Co’s New Educational Music Readers in the grades— 
If you use American Book Co.’s Harmonic Music Readers in the grades — 
If you use Silver, Burdett & Co.’s Modern Music Readers in the grades— 
Write for a copy of our booklet, “School Room MuSic,” and learn what 
we have for the teacher. 
8000 Columbia dealers stand ready to serve you. Call on the nearest of 
them, only be sure he is a Columbia Dealer. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’! 
Educational Dept., Box 501 Tribune Building, New York 
LONDON: EARLSFIELD, S. W. 


Creators of the Talking Machine industry. Pioneers and Leaders of the Talking Machine art. Owners of 
the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. Dealers 
wanted. Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented. 
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Travels of Kito V 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 

Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like a 
glove. Polly left him in a big man’s pocket, when they 
went for a ride in his car. Then the man’s little boys left 
him in a pumpkin when they made Jack-o’-lanterns. He 
went to a little old lady, who gave him to Dilly. 

Dilly was going to put him in Billy’s stocking for Christ- 
mas. She washed him, but while he was drying, he got 
lost, and no one could find him. Early Christmas morning, 
Dilly sees two Kitos, just alike, one in her stocking and one 
in\Billy’s. 

Joe came downstairs with Billy in his arms. 
Mother came, too, and Mary. Everybody 
talked and laughed. And Dilly found that 
the doggie in her stocking was really Kito. 


And Billy found the one in his stocking was 


just like Kito. But he had no name. So 


Billy named him Jappy. 

Kito had dropped from the line into the 
clothes-basket when Mary had taken down the 
little white stockings. He had gone home 
with them. They were Ruth Earl’s. She 
already had two doggies like Kito. Her mother 
knew some little girl or boy would want Kito. 
So she told Joe that he had been found. And 
Joe told Ruth’s mother all about Dilly and 
Billy. So when Kito went home in one of 
Joe’s pockets for Dilly, Jappy went along, 
too, for Billy. 

It was all because Kito fell into the clothes- 
basket that Billy and Dilly had such good times 
that winter. Ruth came to see them often. 
And often, she took them to her big, beautiful 
home. 
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Ruth had a little kodak. One day she took 
a picture of Billy holding Jappy and Dilly 
holding Kito. Then she took a picture of 
Kito, all by himself. 

One day, not long after this, Ruth came to 
see Dilly. 

“TI have two things to tell you, Dilly,” 
she said. “One is a glad thing and the other 
is a sad thing— maybe. I don’t know — yet.” 

“Oh, what?” cried Dilly. She had Kito 
in her arms. 

“They both began with the pictures,” said 
Ruth. “Father is a big doctor, you know, 
Dilly. When he saw Billy’s pictures, he asked 
me all about him. He’s going to take him toa 
hospital and do all he can to make him well, 
so he can walk. That’s the glad thing.” 

“Oh,” cried Dilly, hugging Kito hard. Oh — 
I don’t think anything could be sad after that, 
Ruthie.”’ 

“Well,” said Ruth,” I sent a picture of Kito 
to my little cousin, Polly Lee, who lives away 
up in Woodland. And what do you think? 
He’s her own little doggie — she lost him the 
first day she went to school. She just knows 
he is Kito, from the picture. But she says 
to look inside him and see if his name isn’t 
there. And it is, Dilly. 

Dilly nodded. 

“And Uncle Jack says please send Kito 
right back to Polly. She’s missed him so. 
And she wants him so. But Mother’s going 
to write, Dilly. She says she’s going to tell 
Uncle Jack to buy Polly a new doggie. Then 
you could keep Kito. Polly has everything 
to play with—and you haven't.” 

“No,” said Dilly. She hugged Kito very 
tight. “I haven’t anything but Kito!” 





Color Music for Children 


Color music for children! This is the very newest and most 
novel kind of music. Instead of being a dreary study in black 
and white, music is already rainbow tinted. 

Mrs. Fannie Hughey of St. Louis has worked out a most in- 
teresting and ingenious method of teaching color music to chil- 
dren. Mrs. Hughey begins her work with children by telling 
a story to arouse their interest. They are not placed at the 
piano, but sit about the teacher on cushions in Turkish fashion, 
and thus make their first trip into the fairyland of music. 

They begin at once to live in a vital, beautiful world of music 
full of color and pulsating with rhythm. As tones and colors 
were the natural modes of expression in the, childhood of the 
race, so they still appeal to the little children of to-day. The 
impression they make is deep and lasting. 

“A child’s imagination is very active and sensitive,” con- 
cludes Mrs. Hughey. “To try to transport the child into 
the adult world of cold reason and logic is to cause it to lose its 
interest. So we associate sounds and colors; and to make the 
picture definite and reasonable we give the colors the shapes of 
birds, because birds are pretty not only to look at, but to listen 
to. Then, following a careful system. we habitually associate 
certain tones with certain colors.” —Grace F. Hadley 
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The Poetry and Melody of Childhood Combined 
in a Book of Beauty 


SONGS OF | 
HAPPINESS | 


Words by 
CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
Author of “For the Children’s Hour,”’ “‘Firelight Stories,” Etc, 


Music by 
MARY B. EHRMANN f 
A gifted composer of childhpod melodies 


PRIMARY TEACHERS: Here is a collection of |} 
seventy-three new songs written especially for this vol- |} 
ume, with the one aim in view to produce a book of || 
children’s songs for your use that should be, in every |} 
detail, thé best of its kind ever published. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS is a book of story songs 
done in a child’s vocabulary and having to do with a child’s A 
daily interests. They are mostly short, all are simple, and set to Y é 
tuneful music of most refreshing melody—songs that sing them- by 
selves from the first word to the climax. These are the sort of y) 
songs that you enjoy teaching and that your pupils delight in 
singing. IEE, enn ——~ 
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with the Blue Bird, Old Mother Wind, The Dandelion Soldiers, The Cricket, The Squir- 
rel, Little Master Hickory Nut, and a score of other out-door friends. 


There are Songs for Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, Saint Valentine’s Day, and Washington’s 
Birthday. 

There are Home Songs: The New Baby, The Clock, 
The Pussy, Bed Time, and some more. 

In singing The Umbrella Man, The Fireman, The 
Postman, The Carpenter, The Cobbler, The Street 


They take children through a year with Nature in company | \ 


Cleaner, and the other songs of labor, the child will come 
in closer touch with the work-a-day world in which he 
lives. 

When he sings The Carousel, The Swing, The Hurdy 
Gurdy, and The Kite, he will have abundant opportunity to 
give vent to his imagination through the medium of sing- 
ing games. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS is a beautiful book. The binding is blue silk, 
stamped in gold, inlaid with colored picture of bluebirds. You have never seen so fine a 
song book for the price. 


(i 


Price, $1.20; postage, $0.20 additional 


Another New Book of Value is 
Memory Gems for Children 


By JESSIE CARR TYNDALL 
As its name implies, this little volume contains a large number of short verses iN 
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covering a great variety of subjects. The selections are especially well chosen, and the 
book will present to teachers, in an attractive and convenient form, just such “gems” 
for memorizing as they constantly require. 

Printed on cream tinted paper, deckle edges; bound in brown silk cloth, with 
design stamped in gold. Price, boxed, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY \ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS d 
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Good Cheer Days V 


Atice E. ALLEN 
Every day is a fresh beginning! — Coolidge. 


Ev m is brimful and running over with its own particular 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-room in the land + 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure you get your share, 

Something in the monotonous, cold quiet of January, in its common 
everydayness after the joy and excitement of holidays, brings us “long 
thoughts” of the self-control and patient waiting necessary to accom- 
plish great results. Our lessons for the little ones must not be too big, but 
surely, now or never, they must begin to learn self-control and patience. 
So let the thought for this quiet month be patient beginning over and 
over,fand the motto be Br PATIENT. 


Sunshine Days 


Hearts that wait and hands that work, 
Songs and laughter merfy — 

Every day’s a Sunshine Day 
In bleak January! 


The Motto 


When you think you can’t endure things, 
Think instead, “Slow things are sure things! 
I'll put on my brightest smile, 

And BE Patient for awhile. 


Start Again 


Every day, 
Work and play — 
Do your very best — but then 
A mistake 
Should you make, 
Why, to-morrow, start again! 


A Hard Worker 
January is no shirk — 
Though he’s still about it, 
January loves to work, 
Don’t you ever doubt it! 
With a touch so sure and steady, 
Mays and Junes he’s getting ready! 


A Lucky Year 
(For a little boy, showing the figures 1913) 


I’m an odd little chap 
As ever was seen, 
I’m the little New Year — 
I’m 1913! ms 
There’s luck in odd numbers — 
Or so I’ve heard say — 
I ought to bring Good Luck, 
I’mjsure, every day. 
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A New Book 


(For a little child, with reading book, turning leaves) 


I have a fine new reading book — I know it will be fun 

To read the little stories and verses, one by one, 

And when I reach that hard last one, if I my best have done, 
’T will seem as easy reading as this I’ve just begun. 


Snow- Time 


Countries where it’s always warm — 

How most people vaunt them — 
Roses every single day; 

I, for one, don’t want them; 
Roses in rose-season blow, 

But in snow-time, give me snow! 


The Cave of Aladdin 


I’ve found the cave of Aladdin — 
Its walls are carved of snow; 

And icicles white hang long and bright — 
There’s a brook asleep below! 


I’ve found the cave of Aladdin — 
On its floor three times I’ll stamp; 

I'll try every spell the fairy-books tell, 
And maybe I'll find his lamp! 


A Queer Little Eskimo 


I know somebody, dressed in fur 

From the ear-tips to the toes of her; 

Her eyes are bright, her nose is flat, 

She can see in the dark and she likes fat; 

Who is she? Guess! She’s neat and pretty — 
An Eskimo? Dear, no! My kitty! 


First 


Second 


The Reason 
(For one or two children, as desired) 


With brushes dipped in silver rime, 

Jack Frost paints scenes of summer time_— 
A rose, a brook, a field of grain, 

A garden-nook, a winding lane. 

What think you is the reason merry 

He paints of June in January? : 


When he came, early in the fall, 

So fair and sweet he found it all, 

He thinks about it even yet, 

In all the sleet and snow and wet. 

And so, with brushes dipped in rime, 

He still paints scenes of summer-time. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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(Continued from page 47) 


This house should be built of clay bricks. | ” 


It should have a tower at either end five 
inches in diameter. The diameters of 
these towers should gradually decrease 
as they ascend until they reach a diameter 
of two and a half inches at a height of 
eight inches. 

These towers are connected by a rec- 
tangular portion 8” long, 8” high and 244” 
wide. 

Doors and windows should be cut in this 
structure as desired while the clay is 
soft. 

On top of the rectarigular portion is 
placed an ornamental finish made of gray 
cardboard and on top of the towers 
are placed cone-shaped roofs made of 
gray construction paper to represent 
slate. 

A cardboard floor is laid for the porch 
floor, 8 x 6’, and on the four corners of 
this are set square blocks of moist clay 
in which rolled paper pillars 6” high are 
placed. On top of these pillars is laid 
a piece of cardboard 8 x 6” covered with 
gray paper. This serves as a roof for the 

rch 


We see a large lawn sloping down from 
this house. On this is a luxuriant growth 
of grass (green waxola), and we also see 
some-large trees scattered around. (Ever- 
green sprigs are used for trees.) 

In the yard on either side of the white 
sand walk which leads from the door to 
the gate are two jardinieres, cut from 
paper and pushed down in the sand, so 
they will hold some boxwood sprigs. 

This lawn is enclosed by a fence made 
of clay pillars, 114” high and 1” square 
on top. On these pillars are laid 4” 
sticks to represent railings. 

A road of white sand runs from the 
modest little home on the left hand side 
of the sand table, out past “the big house 
on the hill” and in this road, which is 
covered with sweet rice porridge (a thick 
mixture of flour, water and salt), we find 
a surprised milk man, with his milk cart, 
which is filled with milk cans. 

The cart, horse, milk cans and man are 
all constructed from construction paper 
by the aid of patterns. 


A MANUvAL oF SHOEMAKING. (Leather 
and Rubber Products.) By William H. 
Dooley, Principal of the Lowell Industrial 
School. Cloth. Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 

At last a book on shoe-clothing is avail- 
able for teachers of commercial and vo- 
cational courses in grammar and high 
schools. The need of a book to explain |‘ 
this important subject has long been en felt, 
and particularly because courses and 
books on textiles — clothing of the body — 
have for some time been in existence. 
The clothing of the feet is of no less im- 
portance, for the American people alone 
spend more than three million dollars}. 
a year on shoes. Here is an industry in|‘ 
which the United States within a decade 
has come to lead the world. 

The subject-matter, as presented in this 
book, is adapted to students in grammar 
and high-school courses. The book should 
occupy a prom/nent place on every grade 

s desk, and should be in every 
school library. It may be studied in 


connection with manual training — by the | - 


For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


boys, in connection with cobbling and the 
shoe industry; by the girls, in connec- 
tion with the study of textiles that should 






uF The circular with each box contains special directions “ail women 
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Every Woman \ 
Who Takes _  ' 


care to secure the proper, 
natural help she needs, 
at times, will escape the 
undue suffering so many 
women endure with- 
Sa) out need. 


The majority of the 
ailments of women are 
caused by imperfect 
nonaidhiment and poor circulation. Head- 
aches, backaches, atigue, extreme nervous- 
ness and depressed feelings are mene that 
the system needs a toning up and 


| Beeopals PUs 


“*The Largest Sele of Any Medicine in the World’’ 


wil. have this effect. When you suffer, try this safe 
and speedy remedy. Your system will readily show 
the excellent tonic effect. Beecham’s Pills keep the 
body free from harmful poisons, strengthen the 
bodily organs and purify the blood. 


Every woman will find that after taking Beecham’s 
Pills, occasionally and when needed, that she 


Is Stronger and Brighter 






\ Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. If your dealer 
have them, send price to Benchens S17 Comet Smee eye S 








cent of a eicency _Did another teacher get the position you sought this fall 





TO EARN MORE, LEARN MORE 


a ee —_— relation between your salary and your ant Employing School Boards pay one teacher more 


because of better preparation. It was always so, and will beso in the future. What is your per- 





‘ter 
the advaricement “be worth—not only in money, but i in the better school 
role would get, in the improved working conditions and in the more desir- 


is before you. It will be possible by study under our direction to put your- 
self in the front rank. 


OUR COURSES ARE TEACHER’S COURSES 


— Interstate is the teacher’s correspondence school; let this fact have 


stu 4 
has earned accredited relations with more than twenty great 
schools; this relation is —- of the high character of our work. 


ormal reviews, 
in “Methods of Teaching ae aed. Write to-day, and tell us exactly 
what you need. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF. CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


d? If you could have advanced yourself what would 


that accompany the larger pay check? Your opportunity 


rand weighty influence when you select the school with which to 
No other institution of the kind in the world is organized to serve 
rs as well as they are served here. No other correspondence school 
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(Continued from page 58) 


The Fire Speaks 


With cheery voice, 

And smile most rare, 
The open fire 

From its corner there, 
Calls, “Come right in, 

And take a chair!” 


One Little Dream 


Upon the apple-tree, the snow 
Lay soft and white, like flow’rs; 

No wonder that she fell asleep 
And dreamed of rosy hours. 


No wonder, when she woke, she _ held 
Within her heart, a song — 
“One little dream of summer-time 
Makes winter half as long!” 


Muffs 


(Nonsense exercise for very little girls. Each carries a big muff, 


as much like one described, as possible. Faces all hidden, until last 


stanza, when all peep anxiously over top of muffs.) 


First 

Of brownish fur that shades to buff, 

I’m Dorothea’s long-lost muff. + -- 
Second 

Of curly lamb, grown somewhat rough, 

I’m little Mary’s worn-out muff. 
Third 

Of silver-gray, as soft as fluff, 

I’m Isabella’s mislaid muff. 
Fourth 

Of ermine fine, or some such’ stuff, 

I’m Ethelinda’s last year’s muff. 
Fifth 

Deep in a trunk, in sudden huff, 

Eliza thrust me — J’m her muff. 
Sixth 

Behind a chair, with merry cuff, 

The Baby flung me — I’m her muff. 
All 


Old Winter, now, no longer bluffs — 
Straight up the stormy hills he puffs — 
What will they do without their muffs? 


McKinley Day 


(Exercise for January 29, for small children, each carrying a real or 
made carnation. These may be shown during each child’s{recitation; 
may be placed in vase, or in wreath about McKinley’s picture.) 

All 
In memory of McKinley 
Who loved them long ago, 
We bring, to-day, carnations sweet — 
The flowers of fire and snow. 


First 
A red one for the CourRAGE 
That helped him in each need; 
Second 
A white one for the Purity 
That shone through every deed. 
Third 
A pink one, warm and fragrant, 
To show our Love for him; 
Fourth 
A golden one to show his FAME 
Shall nevermore grow dim! 
All 


So, fragrant as these flowers 

Of snow and splendid flame, 
Forever in our hearts we’ll hold 
His well-beloved name! 
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A Bird’s Nest 


(For one or two children, as desired) 


First 
One of the saddest things 
The earth can show, 
Is that forsaken little nest 
; Brimful of snow. 
Second 


One of the sweetest, too — 
To it belongs 

A happy thought — that soon ’twill be 
Brimful of songs! 


At the Sign of the Snowshoe 
(For three children, or groups, carrying snow-shoes, or standing 
under one pair crossed, or below snow-shoes sketched on blackboard.) 
First 
At the sign of the snowshoe, 
On go caps and mittens, 
Of fur soft and warm 
And light as a kitten’s. 


Second 
At the sign ofthe snowshoe, 
Afar we are going, 
Where crisp waits the snow, 
And _ snow-winds are blowing. 
Third 


At the sign of the snowshoe, 
Upon hill and hollow, 
You'd best get a pair 
Our footprints to follow! 


A New Year’s Gift 


(Dialogue forthe smallest boy, and Old Father Time, who carries 
large book.) - 
Father Time (showing book) 

Here is a gift, my good little fellow, 

All snowflake white and sunbeam yellow: 

It’s like a book, but, look, my dear, 

It’s really and truly a brand New Year! 

(Turning pages.) 
Its pages are days, each shining white, 
And on each one, you must something write. 


Little Boy (reaching up on tiptoe, and taking book) 
Oh, dear Father Time, do you quite forget 
I can’t write anything very well — yet? 
The words will be crooked, as like as not, 
Or I’ll make a blot or an ugly spot. 


- Father Time (smiling and patting boy’s head) 


Just go right ahead, from cover to cover, 
If you make a mistake, turn a new leaf over! 








The Snow 
(With appropfiate motions) 
Berta E. Bus 
This is the way the snow comes down, 
Dancing, whirling, flying. 

Surely our hearts should happy be 
When the snow dances so merrily; 
Surely our hands should clap in glee; 
Surely our faces smile cheerily — 
This is the way the snow comes down, 

Dancing, whirling, flying. 





January 


Snowballs showering, 
Snow men towering. 
Fingers tingling. 
Sleigh-bells jingling, 
Horns a-tooting, 
That's our merry 
~ January. i 
—The Youth’ Companio: . 
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Rheumatism 


is A Constitutional Disease. 


It manifests itself in local aches and 
pains,—inflamed joints and stiff muscles, 
—but it cannot be cured by local appli- 
cations. 

It requires constitutional treament, and 
the best is a course of the great blood 
purifying and tonic medicine, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which corrects the acid condition of the 
blood and builds up the system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
in the tablets known as Sarsatabs. 


TEACHERS!!! 
Your summer tour for 1913 
44 Days for $310.00 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
France. The best for the price. Address Tour Depart- 
ment, Teachers Magazine, 31-33 E. 27th St., N. Y. City. 


James L. Graham, Ph.D., LL.D. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
Speeches, Orations, Essays, Etc., Etc. 


8034 Central Avenue 
Hot Springs Arkansas 


Complete Scholarship 





~~ 








. Krehbiel in the musical field, the announce- 
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ART 


SPECIAL LIMITED 
We are determined to prove to 
the general public the wonderful 
success of our exclusive methods. 
Ann ky ag we guarantee to 
you Art. You learn at home 
a mail mI and im your spare time. 
oe at once —~ beautifully 1 


tar Free ter Tha tr i to 
te few in each locality who sow at ms. Bo, te toda: 
4 











KINDERGARTEN 
Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Kin urse; also aboutthe 
Course in Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. A i. Car pbell, Principal 
of our Normal Depa’ rtm ent. 
De. We have helped aioe of teachers 
to secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 


“HOME CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOL 
Springfield, Wess. 








inpbell 


Dept. 55! 














OU ARE HEWING close to the line 

. when you get Dixon’s Colored Cray- 
ons—"‘the clean little colored crayons.” 
Their use brings better Work in Color, and 
they cost less in the end—than any others 


made. 

The essay, “The Colored Pencil as 
a Medium,” is well worth reading in this 
connection. Drawing Teachers should send 
for a copy and free samples of 
LEAD COLORED RUBBER 
PENCILS CRAYONS ERASERS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
-JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








period of twenty-five years. Here in short 

CLASS PINS ue compass are gathered the results of twenty- 

op trate Prceries five os ¢ experience be the adminis- 

Ne tration of the greatest educational sys- 
Deni pe seu gi rece rer tem in the world. The reader has un- 
free upon request. Either « Hither tyigof Behere tiie folded before him the pages of progress 
cors of cnauiel, “STERLING SILVER, 260 eacny in the accomplishment of ideals. He 
TAN SROS.CO. 4 BASTIAN BLDG., ROHESTER-n-Y, | discovers how step by step all the ele- 





SHORTHAND 
IN sO DAYS 
Seeeraine es ee 




























BOOKS 


A MANvAL oF Puysicat TRAINING, 
Prays AND Games. For the Primary 
Grades of the Cleveland Public Schools. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Britton Printing 
Company. 

This is a valuable collection of plays 
and games, suitable for rest exercises, 
physical training, recess periods, and play- 
ground recreations’. The games have been 
tested by practical experience and will 
prove equally useful to the country or the 
city teacher. 


A Boox or Operas. Their Histories, 
Their Plots,and Their Music. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. Price,$1.75net. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. 


To anyone who knows the work of Mr. 


ment that he has written a book in music 
is sufficient to tell them that the subject 
has been exhaustively and at the same 
time pleasantly: treated. 

The book is excellent for the teacher’s 
use either for story-telling purposes or for 
self-improvement. 


Vor. II. 
New York City: 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES. 
Edited by E. R. Nichols. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


Intercollegiate Debates, Vol. II, in six 

of its fourteen chapters, builds top stories 
to briefs given in the Pearson collection, 
already well-known. Over one-half of the 
discussions deal with issues that have very 
recently developed their clutching im- 
portance. 
Full book and magazine references 
give support to points made in the de- 
bates, besides affording the material for 
new lines of defense. 

The four concluding chapters put. the 
college man in touch with his neighboring 
debate-clubs, with the questions they are 
discussing, the contests they are winning, 
the reference texts they are using! 


A Quarter CENTURY OF PUBLIC 
ScHooL DEVELOPMENT. By William H. 
Maxwell, Superintendént of Schools of the 
City of New York. With an Introduction 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. Cloth,12mo. 
429 pages. Price, $1.25. _New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

This volume which has been prepared 
by: the Committee in charge of the cele- 
bration of Dr. Maxwell’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary as Superintendent of Schools 
of Brooklyn and New York, consists of 
articles and addresses on educational sub- 
jects which he has prepared or delivered 
during his term of service, and of selec- 
tions from his annual reports covering a 


ments of our educational system beyond 
the three R’s have been fought for year by 
year and eventually adopted. In reading 
it he is surprised at the Jength of time it 
has taken to get into the schools subjects 
which we now regard as so essential to 
school system that any attempt to take 
them out would meet with violent op- 


EUROPE SB3a7e 


Mediterranean; Gibraltar; Italy, including the Amalfi 
Drive, Blue Grotto, Pompeii; Switzerland; e ine 
Count Holland; Belgium; Paris; London. 

Scotland and Shakespeare country $35 extra. 
“People are born not made who know how to take 





‘ou on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
- Hamlin Ave., Chicago 

AGENTS WANTE work of review, for 

common and high school 468 pp 

Room 522B, 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


eader,” said Mrs. Eva Kellogg when editor of Primary 
to sell Shaw’s National 
teacher or student. Questions = answers systemati- 
Pp. 
bound $1.87 postpaid. Write for liberal terms and 
territory. 


Education. 
MARY & IITGER ALS 
pa ape a A mas- 
cally and scientifically cover every phase an 
The A. S. BARNES CO. 
VS iovces Operetta, "Musical Pieces, — Pare, 
d Sor , Shadow 











Fie Tobie, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
on "Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
| aN read r character from your handwriting. 
His eccunase revelation and helpful edvice will enable 
ti to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
~ a" but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
y back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primar) 
Methods, iedodientibienns and Methods, 
Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 
netics, taught by br. A. H. CAMFEELL. 
Principal of our Normal Departrent. 
We have helped hundreds oj tecchers 
bell opewes more congenial fostlions onc 
ries. 250 race catalogue free. V rite to-day. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHCOL 
Springfield, Mase. 
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ou Ba ply td SEND NO MONEY 
on Approval. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES, fsislorue mailed 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dioticnaries. 
Reward ty 


rtificates, Diplomas 

Black board Stencils, Colored od Pegs, B8tic 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, pery, Flags, 

Silkette, Needles, betotouk Blackboards, 

Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 

Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR JANUARY 


A March of Months, a New Year Enter- 
tainment. (Grade—Primary.) Memories, 
a New Year Entertainment. (Grade— 
Intermediate.) 


Price, 20 cents 


EXERCISES FOR 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Biographical Sketch, Ella M. Powers; 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Suggestive Material for 
Program; Introductory Lincoln Exercises 
and Birthday Program, and other Patriotic 
exercises, lively, instructive, inspiring. 





Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 











position from the general public. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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_ Little Snow-flakes Falling 
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Sleighing ; 


Suste M. Best 


Jingle, jangle, jingle! How the keen wind kisses 
Oh, how swift we go! Roses in our cheeks! 
My! but this is pleasant, Oh, we wish that winter 
Sleighing im the snow! Lasted forty weeks! 
Tree and fence and house-top, Jingle, jangle, jingle! 
All a spotless white; Pulses all a glow! 
Miles of starry crystals, My! but this is pleasant, ~ 


What a lovely sight! Sleighing in the snow! 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

The Commissioner of Education of the 
United States is trying to make the li- 
brary of the Bureau of Education a com- 
plete reference library on all phases of 
education. To assist in this he wishes 
to obtain, as soon as issued, two copies of 
all reports, catalogues, circulars of infor- 
mation, and all similar publications of 
State, County, and city departments of 
education, and of education associations, 
Boards and societies. All persons re- 
sponsible for the distribution of any such 
matter are requested to send two copies to 
the library of the Bureau. If the postage 
would be considerable, the librarian should 
be notified by card, when free mailing 
labels will be sent. 

Address all communications to The 
Librarian, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. ; 


PRACTICAL SHORTHAND FOR 
TEACHERS 


It will no doubt be surprising to some 
and gratifying to many of our readers to 
learn that practical shorthand may now 
be mastered in 30 days of spare time study. 

This fact is convincingly proven in a 
beautiful little booklet devoted to Sylla- 
bic Shorthand, now being distributed 
free to teachers, by the Chicago Corre- 

. spondence Schools. 

A knowledge of shorthand has long 
been recognized by educators as.a valu- 
able asset, in that voluminous lecture 
notes, memoranda and other school-room 
helps may be instantly jotted down and 
preserved indefinitely for reference. 

The book referred to, “Shorthand in 30 
Days,’’ published by the Chicago Corre- 
spondence Schools (Chicago, Ill.), will 
undoubtedly open up a new and inter- 
esting line of progression to ambitious 
educators who recognize the many ad- 
vantages of a quickly-mastered, easily- 
read system such as Syllabic Shorthand 
unquestionably is. 


THE NEW YEAR OF THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


The Century Magazine, whose new year 
began with the November number, prom- 
ises a large number of attractive features 
for 1913. Foremost among the features 
of general interest will be the “ After-the- 
War” series, made up of articles on various 
points of American progress during the 
last fifty years and written by famous 
American Editors, including Col. Henry 
Watterson of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal (whose first article appears in the 
November number), General Harrison 
Grey Otis, of the Los /mngeles Times, 
Melville E. Stone of the Associated Press, 
Charles R. Miller, Charles A. Conant, 
Arthur Holman, William Jennings Bryan, 
and others who have been participants 
in stirring events of national interest. 
This series is in many particulars a secret 
history of a half century of American life. 


Robert Hichens, the novelist, and Jules, 


Guerin, the illustrator, will contribute a 
new travel series on the now embattled 
region, “From the Adriatic to the Bos- 
phorus.” James Davenport Whelpley will 
continue his Century ‘Trade of the World 
Papers.” Pierre Loti of the French Acad- 
emy tells what he thinks of America and 
the Americans. Several sparkling arti- 
cles on “The Unmarried Woman’’ will be 
among the Century features of interest to 
‘women, and there will also be articles on a 
further ae. of “The Fraternity Idea 
ai lege Women,” which began in 
the November number. 








you would give anything for 


Perfect Health 
and a Good Figure 


You can hold the admiration of Hus- 
, band, Brother, Friend, Sweetheart. Be 
sound in body and mind; efficient; well poised. 
Make the most of yourself. 

T have helped 60,000 of the most refined, intellectual women 
of America to regain health and good figures and have taught 
them how to keep well. Why not you? You are busy, but 
you can devote a few minutes a day in the privacy of your 
room, to following scientific, hygenic principles of health pre- 
| scribed to suit your particular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight of 30,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight of as many more. 






My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can — 
Be Well so that everyone with whom you come in contact is permeated 
with your strong spirit, your wholesome lity —feels better in body 
and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive— well groomed. You can— 

Improve Your Figure— in other words be at your best. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost en in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and e 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. I have relieved such Chronic Ailments as: 


Indigestica Anaemia Nervousness Catarrh Weaknesses 
Constipation Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Headaches Rheumatism 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical magazines 
advertise my work. 


_ [have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other information of 
vital interest to women. Write fo- it and ! will also tell you about my — § If — are ectly well and 

our figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your 
interest in this great movement for greater culture, refinement and beauty in women. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. I ha i 
and I should like to tell you about it. — ee ee a 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health.and figure of woman. 


THE BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


By JENNESS M. BRADEN 


For the First Grade, for Ungraded Schools and for Especial Use 
With Children Slow to Develop a Number Sense 





The author sends forth this Number-Reader upon.a double mission as a pro- 
test and a pivot—a pratest against present methods in number work for beginners, 
and a pivot upon which to turn these methods to a better way. 

She would give each child the point of contact— The Book—at the start, 
and let him use it to his heart’s content. 

By stick laying and drawing, as seat work, by illustrations from page to 
page of familiar objects in ever-increasing groups, to be reproduced in numbers 
or form, and to be read and related in simple and brief description, the aethod 
readily and pleasantly acquaints little folk all unwittingly, by seeing and doing 
and reckoning, with most of the fundamental operations of arithmetic, and with 
a elear understanding of many space limitations. 

The illustrations, plain and colored, are numberless, very attractive and 
instructive to the child and range over the wide field of his day experiences. 


Crown. 8v0 Copiously illustrated Cloth Price, 36 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 





A. DIRECTORY © 


schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 





**THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. | . 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of the dandidates, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ tee sens extending liso sai oe ia 
$1000, Physical Culture, ae Drawing, #600, 


Domestic Belence, $700. ’ Kindergarten, Critic, $1 
ot $0 ONARD, Ph.D. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept.  prekeuse:N. 7, 


NOAH 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few ‘years: 


Telephone Connection 














SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE mail. We prepare f cer- 
tificate you ‘ou want, County. ¢ city, [fete EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in aif subjects for viv service, Kinder- 


garten, home study 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


AN AGENCY 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


THAT © sos" 
a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. w. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
EA C H E R S’ : 


HE BRE WER rcenct 


| ee Os | wee) 


















ee 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 


Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © 923°S2 ton a. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





N. Y. 











Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 $. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet, ‘* Teaching as a Business,”’ 


carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 


Sent free. Western Offices {Boise Iwano 


It pays—to pay —to get — more pay. Register Now! 











" Pratt Teachers’ Agency x aac 
wn. ©. PRATT, | Manager ret 7303 “Satoh nn cemdeaie New York. 





School News 


‘BRIGHTENING CHILDREN BY’ ELECTRI- 
city” 


It has increased the growth of plants, 
why not try it on school children? seems 
to have been the idea in the mind of 
Tesla, who has invented a way of elec- 
trifying the atmosphere in school-rooms. 
The tests with the Tesla apparatus at 
Stockholm, Sweden, have shown such 
interesting results that they are to be 
tried in New York City this fall. The 
work will begin with a class of fifty 
defective children and the initial cost is 
given as $10,000. The expense will be 
met by Mr. Tesla, who hopes that eventu- 
ally other funds, public or private, will 
finance the introduction of the electric 
system into all school-rooms. The ex- 
pense of placing between the walls electric 
wires carrying high-frequency currents 
would be about $100 per room, when the 
scheme is in working order. 

The children under electric treatment 
in Stockholm grew faster than their mates 
not exposed to the current. They gained 
weight more quickly and showed greater 
physical development. The “electrified’’ 
children averaged 92 percent in their 
school studies: the unelectrified 75 per- 
cent; “those exposed to the current were 
more active and less subject to fatigue. 
The teachers also gained in increased 
endurance.” 

It is a matter of general remark how 
much better one feels after a thunder 
storm and electrical treatment for disease 
is an old story. The forcing of vegetable 
growth under electric rays is nothing new. 
So this apparently startling plan of 
“forcing” children is a development of 
already accepted ideas. Those back of 
it declare it absolutely harmless, but as 
they acknowledge that electricity is a 
stimulus they will likely meet with oppo- 
sition. 


Is TEacutnGc a “‘ Buinp ALLEY”? 


The Survey for August 31, says: 

‘Vocational Bureaus are as necessary 
for university trained women as for ill- 
trained child workers. In the case of the 
former, the job entered on is usually 
teaching.” 

Vocational Bureaus have been estab- 
lished with the avowed object of prevent- 
ing boys and girls from entering “blind 
alley”’ occupations. Is teaching such an 
occupation? 


EUTHENICS 


Eugenics can have little concrete inter- 
est for the average woman teacher since 
the teaching profession somewhat closely 
approaches the state of Heaven in which 
“there is no marriage nor giving in mar- 
riage.’ But Euthenics, the sister science, 
is of very practical interest. It deals with 
race improvement through environment. 
pub-} It deals with the present not futuré 





generations: It em the positive 
side of hygiene and sanitation study. 
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tds anditeachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
rxcellentiiteachers’ agencies are managed by able experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





[EANSSTHE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER- AND SCHOOL.” 
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It aims at the “ounce of prevention” : 
provided by good environment for those Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 
I~ of weak heredity. It is hopeful. It 
suggests that something may be done for ‘a ANGE 
ts, ““even the least: of these’ by proper en- 
ns vironment. Considering it, the teacher Established 1897 
of suddenly realizes that she knew it all the Sine 
C- time and believes in these principles, but 101i TREMONT ST.., Bromfield BOSTON, MASS. 
iS. she had not called it Euthenics. 
at C This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
ch IVICS - 
be Wis igitintens school buys gut 6 cheer THE FIsK-rEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
he idea of the Commission plan of Govern- Agency Manual sent free to any address 
ty ment; those boys whose instruction in|74 Park Street, Boston 70 College St., Orangeburg 610 Swetland Bldg., Portland 
z Civics is incidental ‘or confined to one|%,"9's,4mr,lew fork BE "Yachun' Bind Chieage au Shattuck Avenir, Berkey 
be period. a week? As the majority of boys 
u- leave school in the sixth year and those Do it Now! Do it Now! 
rill who leave do so to go to work under con- 
i ditions where their vote is practitally TRA 6 ot ee 2 ee eee 
- Sine te tel ik os eeceliy weae| PACIFIC “AGency nite ccts Mme somaee one ssn. Regmer ery, ‘Comes 
m y sane anno | cation Circular and Application f B. W. Brintnall Block, Seattle, Wash. 
ric sary that some attempt be made to inter- acento triad vont’ 1 4 stern ee esate Neaeshesahowrese > 
x - ag sts oy epee sete Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today 
e orms, but in those likely to prevail when 
these boys are voters. Since 1901, 205 
nt cities have followed the Galveston plan Heeger OF ALL et ts THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 
b ission. rit f ifications. 
- eres thedreepe eee Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 
er PLAYGROUNDS FOR GROWN PEOPLE 
d’”’ Playgrounds for grown people are ad- An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
eir vocated by the Survey. “At Ruther- 7 = ma a pene me Saar 
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How They Use “Primary Education” 


First PRIzE 


SEVEN Ways I Use “Primary EDUCATION’ 


Copy suggestions for “efficient” teaching in a sepa- 
rate leaf book. Arrange, according to daily pro- 
gram, by subjects. 

At close of year hand in list of books, suggested by 
PriMArY Epucation, for School Board to buy. 
nat Seonene model classes use number pages for 

rill. 

Trace illustrations on hektograph paper. Keep ina 
book divided into sections according to seasons 
of year. Use as patterns for cardboard construc- 
tion in sand-table work. 

Hektograph songs in a separate leaf book. 

Mount art pictures for study. 

Keep back numbers as a circulating library. 

. LuciLE_ Hazarp, 
2359 4th Street, 
San Diego, Cal. 


SECOND PRIZE 


“Could Miss Jones take your September Primary Epv- 
CATION?” asked Elsie of the 1B teacher. 

_ The teacher laughed and said, “Tell her I’m so sorry, but 
it is all cut up. Ask her to come in and I’ll explain.”’ 

When she came, I explained why the magazine could not 
be sent, although most of it was still in evidence. The 
little songs were filed in the song book on the piano, the 
pictures on the picture box, the calendar drawings and 
simple sketches in the drawing book, the rhymes and little 
stories in the “Rhyme, Story and Jingle Book,” and upon 
the bulletin. board were the paper cutting pictures about 
“The Boy and the Goats,” that the children had enjoyed 
yesterday and dramatized this morning. The advertising 
sheets I use for cutting and sometimes seat work, letting 
the pupils cut out pictures or mark out words and letters 
they know. Third and fourth grade work I send to a 
teacher who is interested and so from the front picture to 
the last page, nothing is wasted. 

Mary C. Wo tr, 
Hanover St. School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


How I Usep SepreMBER Primary EDUCATION IN First 
GRADE 
‘ Children enjoyed “ Fairies’ Shopping.”’ 
Reading studied. New and usable material used. 
History, “Caravan” and “Desert” marked for December. 
Nearly all language used orally. 
Seed Dispersal used as given. 
Lighthouses marked “April” to use with reading lesson. 
Silhouettes mounted for story work. 
“Henny Penny” and “House Jack Built” learned. 
Play for recreation. z 
‘Humpty Dumpty” hektographed to color. 
“‘Kito” read, mounted and put where children can get it. 
Afreal Kito made. { 
Miss Allen’s poems read to children. 
learned. 
Colgate’s Dental Cream sent for. 
Advertisements read. Articles must have purchased. 
Trying to make sure of “relations” as well as subjects. 
Kate K.'O’NEILI, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


' 


“The Motto” 


A Few oF THE Uses I MAKE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Copy the blackboard drawings. 

Teach the songs. 

Tell the stories. ~ ™ 

Adapt the manual work. 

Make use of many of the teaching"devices. 


Allow pupils to look at the paper. 

Post the double-page picture on the bulletin-board. 

Ever since I began teaching I have kept Primary Epv- 
CATION on file by months; so I have the back numbers for 
the month, as well as the current issue, on my desk. Certain 
articles which I use constantly I detach from the magazine 
and keep at hand. 

I lend the papers to other teachers and so obtain new 
subscribers. : 
Mary A. STILLMAN 


I teach in a country school consisting of the first seven 
grades. 

I should like to tell you a few of the ways in which 
PRIMARY EDUCATION aids me in my work. 

The older children copy calendar designs for portfolios, 
and blackboard drawings for primary lessons. 

I use the material from old files for supplementary lan- 
guage lessons. 

The paper cuttings I copy and mount for busy work and 
illustrating stories. For instance, my sixth grade lan- 
guage class first gave the story of Cinderella orally, then 
wrote it, mounting the cuttings shown in October number 
with it. These made attractive books. 

We dramatize the stories and poems in general class of the 
first three grades, presenting later at Friday afternoon 
programs. 

I use the songs in music period and morning exercises. 

GRACE E. ANGELL, 
Osage, Iowa 


At the beginning of each school year, I buy a number 
of composition books and begin cutting and pasting the 
things that I find so helpful each month. I have one 
book each for Reading, Numbers, Spelling, Drawing, 
Finger Plays, Nature Study and Hand Work. At the end 
of the year I have a valuable collection arranged in a sys- 
tematic way. I teach primary work in summer institutes, 
also, and my collection of note-books is the envy of many 
primary teachers. I have done this for several years, 
so I have a fine arrangement of primary information. 

Mavup Gray, 
Milford, Iroquois Co., Il. 


Hints FOR HELPFULNESS 


I always turn first to the Editor’s Page for inspiration, 
kindly criticism and general helpfulness. Almost invari- 
ably there is a helpful quotation, prose or poetry, or even 
a paragraph, which I mount on a card, and place on my 
own desk for myself. These are soon memorized, and 
prove not only helpful in thought and inspiration in time of 
need, but also serve as a memory drill. 

In the “experiences” of other teachers we may sometimes 
“See ourselves as others see us.” 

The reading lessons, fables, and sometimes the rhymes 
are mounted, cut into sections, and used as supplementary 
reading lessons. 

The songs are cut and pasted in a blank-book and ar- 
ranged by months. Arrangement might be made by sub- 
jects. In this way, I have a supply of rote songs often 
better adapted than those in the song books. 

The sand-table demonstrations are clipped and stored 
in a large envelope for reference and help in construction 
work as well as sand-table work. 

The pictures illustrating stories, or the calendars, are 
placed in lardge envelopes, one for each month, and are 
indexed on the outside of the envelopes. The copies of 
beautiful pictures are carefully mounted and used for the 
language picture lessons, and afterward help to “beautify 
the room for a time. 

Grace G. BUCKNAM, 
118 Oak Street, 
Lewiston, Maine. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





November 5, 1912 
Educational Pub. Co., 

Last year we secured a library of forty volumes 
by selling your Hawthorne Certificates. They have 
been productive of more good than all the other things 
we have tried, in instilling a LOVE OF GOOD 
LITERATURE in our pupils. 

The forty volumes are not enough to supply the 
demand. The library is always empty. 

Send us eighty certificates. I am sure we can dis- 
pose of that many. 

Very truly, 
J.G. C. (Primary Teacher) 








This is the Month to Secure a Library 
For Use Throughout the Year 


It will not cost you nor your pupils anything — and they will 
enjoy the undertaking. 

Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates 
(free) and full information. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





SOME SPLENDID NEW BOOKS 


FOR 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


THE CIRCUS BOOK 


With Dramatizations. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Illustrated in colors by Dorothy O’Reilly. 

Twelve chapters describing the everyday happenings in circus 
life, together w:th some imaginary adventures of certain of the 
animals. Many entertaining characters that cannot fail to 
heid the interest of little people. , 

In addition to the stories there are simple dramatizations, a 
circus game, and notes and suggestions. 

IMustrated. 128 pages. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 


By Henrietta Flint Simmerman. 
Illustraced by Dorothy O'Reilly. 

A charming story of two kittens, whose fun and frolics, mis- 
chief and mishaps, as described by one of the baby kittens, will 
endlescly entertain any small reader. Illustrated end sheets with 
space for owner’s name. 

Illustrated. 92 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 


BUNNY COTTON-TAIL, JR. 


A Sequel to “The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail.”’ 
By Laura Royntree Smith. 
Numerous illustrations and frontispiece in colors. 

Here the children meet again their old favorites, Bunny and 
Susan Cotton-Tail and Grandpa Grumbles; the mischievous fox 
Bushy-Tail; and some new characters quite as absorbing. A 
Splendid supplementary reader. 

Illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Send for complete catalogue of Publications; also Catalogue of 
Plays. Free on Request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
DEPT. B 











Teachers who have entrance pupils in January 
should have on their desk 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Maud Moore 


Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 


Every first grade teacher will find it of invaluable help in those 
irying First Weeks when new beginners gather utterly self- 
helpless about your feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material for daily drill. 
Find the best Method of making an effective display of this material 
on tne board, and of drilling the pupils. Learning to read is 
thus made a matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 


160 pages. Cloth, Price, 50 cents. 


By the same author 


WHAT THE PICTURES SAY 


By Maud Moore 


Beautifully illustrated with full-page half-tones. Text and 
illustrations printed on-tinted paper. 


The pictures upon which the lessons in this book are based are 
used in sense-training work, a full, explanatory outline for which 
is given by the author in her “ Note to the Teacher.” 

The pictures, selected as appealing especially to children, 
are by Millet, Landseer, Rosa Bonheur and other noted artists. 

As the title implies this book leads the little people into an ac- 
quaintance with some of the masterpieces of art while they are 
learning to read. The art reproductions are those that children 
like and the text serves to focus attention upon the p-ctures — 
and so we have sense-training, reading, and art all admirably 
combined. The book itself is art. —- Ohio Educational Monthly 


176 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


FOR FIRST OR SECOND YEARS 
By MARA L, PRATT-CHADWICK 

The dramatic form of Ch Idhood reading, now so universally 
in demand, could not have a more acceptable author than Mrs. 
Pratt Chadwick . the favorite of the young and of teachers for a 
score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing larg« 

Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


DIALOGUE READER— PLAYING SCHOOL 


FOR SECOND OR THIRD YEARS 
By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but quite as pleasing and 
instructive or both old and young 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of the charm of Mara 
L. Pratt’s facile pen, which nterests all readers equally in narra 
tive, de-cription and dramat zation. 

They are all brimming over with helpful suggestions for social 
betterment among the little folks, and really constitute an ex 
cellent series of moral lessons, and yet affording an unusually 
fine drill in oral expression. : 

Illustrated Cloth, 30 cents. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


FOR SECOND, THIRD OR FOURTH YEARS 
By ELLA M. POWERS 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for impersonation. 
These little dialogues answer admirably this demand of child- 
hood. There are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used for training in natural 
and appreciative reading and speaking, as the dialogues may be 
used as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Pears’ 
My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did 
We owe them 
gratitude for that. 
Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 


too. 








Mem . Liquid Glue 


In Patent Pin Sealing Tubes 
For the School-room arid Desk 


No Bottle to Upset 
No Dirty Brush 
Always Ready Cannot Dry Up 


Ask your Dealer for Dennison’s 







Savon 


GLUE 


SUMO 


GLUE 


Viv 









af) yer 
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_ THE TAG MAKERS 





BOSTON; NEW YORK NEW YORK 
26 Franklin: St. 15 John St. 5th Ave. & 26th St. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
1007 Chestnut St.. 62° E. Randolph St. 905 Locust St. 














Color Music for Children 


A Guide for Mothers and “Teachers of,.Young Children. A 
complete course in music for children from. the ages of three 
to five years. 

By Fannie E* HuGHEY 


256 pages. With Introduction by Ernest R. KROEGER 
Price, nel $2.50. 


In modern education, music has become an essential element 
in the training of the children, for no branch of study-provides 
so great variety, or such all-round development — mechanical, 
intellectual, and artistic — as music. 

In the present case, our object*has been, ‘first, to awaken in the 
child musical feeling, and secondly, to guide‘the expression of it. 
If we would have the child love music and desire it, we must go /o 
him where he is, rather than expect him to come to us and our 
grown-up ideas. If we would help him to feel music, to think 
music, to render music, to live rhus'c, we must teach him by 
imagery, mimicry, and by imagination — attributes of the child- 
mind. So we assoc ate music with sounds and colors, making 
pictures for the eye and pictures for the ear; and in order to 
make the pictures definite and reasonable, we give the colors the 
shapes of birds, because birds-are not only pretty to look at but 
also to listen to: and thus ifi&happy spizit of animated play. the 
little ones learn to write and render music as they learn to paint 
a picture or compose a story 

Color Music is intended to ‘orm a complete course for little 
children from the ages of three to five years. Part I deals 
with the principles involved, from the point of view of the teacher; 
Part II sets forth the “Theory and Practice of Color Music”’; 
and Part III outlines a course in “Cal sthen’cs and Piano Tech- 
nic,” including an exposition of Calisthenic Drills, with exercises 
for the feet, knees, waist, shoulder, head, arms and wrists, to- 
gether with breathing exercises. 

Color Music will be sent on examination if desired 


(Special Descriptive Circular Sent on Request) 


G. SCHIRMER 
3. East 43d Street NEW YORK 














THE TEACHERS’ MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


These’ are practical guide books for primary teachers, which 
plan, each day’s-work and supply-teaching materiai for use in 
connection. There are outlines, suggestions, stories, songs, 
poems, busy and ‘construction work, paper cuttings, etc., with 
numerous illustrations.” Each book has 96 large pages. Pub- 
lished in ten numbers; one for each school month; September to 
June. Price, per copy, 25 cents; the remaining six months, Jan- 
uary to June, $1.25; the full set of ten books, $2.25, posbpaid. 


PRIMARY SEWING AND COLOR CARDS 


Designed by Bess Bruce CLEAVELAND, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Washington C. H., Ohio. 

A series of straight line sewing cards, exceptionally well drawn. 
Fifteen outline :designs of animals, fowls, and birds, printed on 
heavy white stock, taking crayon or water color, 54x 74 inches. 
Price, per set, 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND 


By Josern E. SInDELAR 

A supplementary reader for second and third grades, and a 
book which every primary teacher should 
read to her pupils, because of the good les- 
sons it teaches. It is an ethical rabbit fairy 
story and the most popular and valuable re- 
cent book for young readers. With 64 illus- 
trations in black and five colors. 144 large 
pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


OUR LARGE 112-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 
BOOK ELPS AND SUPPLIES FOR 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS , 

[Should be in the hands of every teacher. It describes 
the best educational books and materials in great va 
riety, including: Supplementary Readers, Teachers’ 
Aids, Busy Work, Plan Books, Pictures, Kindergarten 
Material, Song Books, Drawing and Construction 
Manuals and Supplies, School Supplies and Furnish- 
ings, Works of Reference. Opening and. General Exer- 
cises, Songs and Games, Entertainmentsyetc. 


You cannot afford to be without it—ask us to mail-you a, copy today 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. B. 
314 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 




























